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Thesis Statement 


This thesis delves into the intricate and frequently disputed association between the 
Catholic Church and the belief in intangible malevolent energies that are known by different 
names, such as elemental spirits. These supernatural entities are linked to the four elements of 
nature, namely earth, air, fire, and water. A lot of past civilizations have regarded them as real 


and crucial to many present-day religious and spiritual customs (Adam, 2021). 


The Catholic Church has a long and nuanced history with the elemental spirit world of 
unseen influences. On the one hand, the Church condemns the worship of elemental spirits as 
heretical and pagan (Kieckhefer, 2013). On the other hand, many Catholic saints and theologians 
have written about these unseen forces, and some have even claimed to have interacted with 


them (Edwards, 2020). 


This thesis explores the theological and historical writings of the 37 Doctors of the 
Church, who are recognized for their significant contributions to Catholic theology (Beutner, 
2023). The thesis argues that, regarding the spirits of evil, there have been two primary trends: 
one that demonizes elemental spirits as evil beings, and another that views them as neutral forces 


of nature with greater nuance (Ray, 2011). 


The demonization of the evil spirit world can be seen in the writings of many early 
Church Fathers, such as St. Tertullian and St. Augustine. These Fathers argue that they are fallen 
angels who have been cast out of heaven by God. They warn Christians against any interaction 
with them, as this could lead to heresy and damnation (Bray, 2021). The more nuanced view of 
unseen demonic influences can be seen in the writings of later Church saints, such as St. Aquinas 
and St. Bonaventure. These saints argue that elemental spirits are not necessarily evil, but that 


they are created by God and can be used for good or evil. They also caution Christians against 
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worshipping them, but they recognize that they can be helpful allies in the fight against evil if 


properly employed (Hopko, 1982). 


The thesis also argues that the Catholic Church’s relationship with the elemental world of 
spirits is multifaceted. There is no single, monolithic Catholic view on these evils, and the 
Church’s teachings on this topic continue to evolve over time. The thesis further argues that the 
Catholic Church’s teachings on evil spirits can be relevant to contemporary debates; as Lossky 
(1952, p. 17) said, “Her theologians will have the constant task of expounding and interpreting 
them [Elemental Spirits] anew according to the intellectual demands of the milieu or of the 


epoch.” 


Thus, this thesis aims to present a well-researched account of the Catholic Church’s 
engagement with the impact of unseen forces of evil on humanity over the past nineteen-hundred 
years. Through a rigorous examination of the writings of all 37 Doctors of the Church, the thesis 
argues that the Church does not have a monolithic view regarding these evils. However, there is 
a universal belief among all the Doctors that man’s only hope, defense, and protection is God, 


His Son Jesus Christ and the Holy Spirit. 
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Doctors of the Church 


The Catholic Church has recognized 37 individuals as Doctors of the Church. These 
saints have made significant contributions to Catholic theology. 18 of these Doctors died before 
the Great Schism of 1054 and are respected by the Eastern Orthodox Church. There are 28 
Western Doctors and 9 Eastern Doctors. Out of the 37, 4 are women and 33 are men. The group 
consists of one abbess, three nuns, one tertiary associated with a religious order, two popes, 
nineteen bishops, twelve priests, and one deacon. 27 Doctors are from Europe, 3 are from Africa 
and 7 are from Asia. The fourth century had the most Doctors (12) than any other. The eminent 
Christian Doctors from the first, second, and third centuries are known as the Ante-Nicene 


Fathers (Newman, 2007; Rice, 2015). 
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Defining the Unseen Forces of Evil 


According to Charles George Herbermann (1913), the Catholic Church has a long and 
complex history with demons, and the various names it uses to describe them reflect this. Some 
of the most common names for demons in Catholic theology include: 1. Devil/devils: This is the 
most general term for the leader of all demons, Satan; although sometimes called devils, with a 
little d, is used to refer to fallen angels or demons. 2. Demon: This term refers to any evil spirit, 
regardless of rank or power. 3. Fallen angel: This term describes demons who were once angels 
but fell from grace after rebelling against God. 4. Unclean Spirit: This term describes demons 
who are particularly impure or evil. 5. Evils: This term describes the collectiveness of evil spirits 
that often attack simultaneously due to a weakness within a human. Furthermore, Hall (1980) 
made further definitions, 6. Element: This term is used to describe demons who are associated 
with the four elements (earth, air, fire, and water) and generally act naturally. 7. Elemental spirit: 
This term describes demons associated with specific natural phenomena, such as storms and 


diseases, and can also be created by man’s thoughts. 


In addition to these general terms, the Catholic Church also uses a variety of more 
specific names for demons, depending on their individual characteristics or powers. For example, 
there are demons of greed, demons of lust, demons of pride, and so on. The Church’s use of 
various names for demons can be seen as a way to try to understand and classify these evil forces 
and their effect on man’s ego. By giving demons different names, the Church can better 
understand their unique abilities and weaknesses, and how to best combat them (Herbermann, 


1913). 


In the Gospel of Matthew, Jesus casts out a demon from a man who is possessed. The 


demon is named Legion, which suggests that it is a powerful and dangerous creature or many 
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creatures. As well, in the Book of Revelation, the Apostle John describes a vision of a war in 
heaven between the forces of good and evil. In this vision, John sees Satan and his demons being 
defeated and cast down to earth (Dummelow, 1909). In the Catholic Catechism, demons are 
described as fallen angels who rebelled against God. The Catechism also states that demons are 


spirits of evil who are constantly trying to tempt and deceive human beings (Herbermann, 1913). 


Thus, the Catholic Church’s teachings on the hidden forces of evil are based on the belief 
that they are real and powerful evil spirits. The Church also teaches that they can be defeated 


through prayer, the sacraments and following the teachings of Christ (Herbermann, 1913). 
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Literature Review 


The early Christian Church grappled with the complexities of the unseen forces of evil, a 
realm encompassing natural elements, demons, evils, and spirits. This review delves into the 
diverse perspectives of the Doctors of the Church, each offering unique insights into these 


unseen forces and their influence on humanity. 


Rambaut and Roberts (1886) highlight St. Irenaeus’ valuable contributions to 
understanding the nature of these often-unseen forces and their impact on human life. Robertson 
(1891), on the other hand, adopts a more critical approach. He argues against the sufficiency of 
both human teaching and creation in revealing God’s nature due to the pervasiveness of evil 
forces. Instead, he emphasizes the Word of God as the sole conduit for true understanding. Also, 
St. Ephrem the Syrian, known for his poignant laments, offers a deeply personal perspective. 
Janda (2023) reveals his struggles with the unseen world of evil and his search for solace among 
those who have strayed. His journey reflects a profound awareness of the unseen realm’s 


influence on human experience. 


St. Cyril of Jerusalem, in contrast, presents a more optimistic view. Parker (1839) 
explores his positive interpretation of the elements, using them as symbols of God’s creation and 
the possibility of resurrection. He views the human body as a vessel constructed from these 
elements, capable of achieving true life. Furthermore, St. Hilary of Poitiers delves further into 
the philosophical complexities of the unseen world. Wace, Schaff, and Sanday (1899) highlight 
his emphasis on the distinctness of the physical and spiritual realms. He argues that only by 
maintaining a balance of good and evil within can one achieve true aliveness, suggesting a 
reciprocal relationship between the seen and unseen. And St. Basil the Great, venerated for his 


wisdom and eloquence, offers a more unified perspective. Clark (1925) describes his singular 
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definition of the elemental spirit world as embodied by the devil and his angels. He views their 


influence as a constant threat, urging vigilance and adherence to God’s teachings. 


St. Gregory of Nazianzus was a theologian who believed that evil existed in the unseen 
world. He thought that death and heaven were the only ways to escape from these torments. 
Ullmann (1851) explains that this idea cast a shadow on human existence. On the other hand, St. 
Ambrose was known for his faith in the face of demonic forces. Thornton (1898) recounts his 
experiences with exorcisms, which demonstrated the power of God’s favor and brought comfort 
to Milan’s people. St. Ambrose’s writings offer invaluable insights into the early Christian 
understanding of demons and the spiritual battle Christians wage. Finally, St. Chrysostom had a 
nuanced approach to the topic. He rarely referenced the elements but used evocative terms like 
devils and evils to allude to the unseen world. Stupart (1848) highlights his use of “demoniac,” a 
specific designation for possessed individuals, which reflects a distinct perspective on the nature 


of demonic influence. 


St. Jerome, as documented by Monteiro (1907), emphasizes the vulnerability of those 
who neglect the sacraments and succumb to the deceptions of evil spirits. His accounts of 
possessed individuals exhibiting animalistic behaviors and the emotional distress following 
exorcisms serve as stark reminders of the importance of spiritual vigilance. On the other hand, 
St. Augustine, according to Oates (1948), presents a more elaborate view. He writes about the 
existence of evil spirits within the elemental realm, actively seeking to control human behavior 
and impede God’s plan. His acceptance of the four elements adds another layer to the 


understanding of the spiritual landscape. 


St. Cyril of Alexandria, as cited in Cyril (1885), paints an intense picture of the devils 


tyranny and their ultimate defeat by Christ. He emphasizes the interconnectedness of God’s 
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power and the involuntary fear it evokes even in demonic entities. His observations on the 


characteristics of the possessed offer further insight into the manifestations of demonic influence. 


St. Leo the Great, as explored by Barclift (1992), offers a unique perspective on evil and 
redemption. His focus on natural forces of evil, internal corruption, and the importance of victory 
and restoration provides a valuable lens through which to interpret these complex theological 
concepts. His insights remain relevant for contemporary Christians seeking to deepen their 
understanding of the nature of evil and the path to salvation. According to Boyer (1962), St. 
Peter Chrysologus did not only console his listeners with the hope of divine providence, but also 
instructed them on how to confront and overcome evil by the power of faith and love. Boyer 
argues that St. Peter Chrysologus’s pastoral approach was shaped by his historical context, but 


also transcends it and offers timeless wisdom for coping with the challenges of human life. 


St. Gregory the Great, far from whispering about the hidden world of evil, penned clear 
accounts of its malign inhabitants. As Howorth (1920) shows, his writings reveal the pervasive 
influence these evil spirits held over early medieval life. St. Isidore of Seville also demonstrates 
an intricate view of early medieval understanding. As Brehaut (1912) aptly documents, St. 
Isidore’s work transcends the boundaries of mere earthly concerns, revealing a universe where 


the material and spiritual hidden worlds of evil collide with even greater understanding. 


Ryder (1907) presents St. Bede’s nuanced approach to the unseen world. While 
acknowledging its potential existence, Bede cautions against accepting unverified reports of 
apparitions or ghostly encounters. This emphasis on personal conviction and the limitation of 
objective verification aligns with broader medieval skepticism towards sensory experiences. 


However, Bede’s recognition of evil spirits’ influence on the mind suggests a more internal and 
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subtle interaction with the unseen, inviting further exploration of the psychological dimension of 


spiritual encounters. 


However, St. Damascus views are clearly expressed by Allies (1898) who highlights his 
clear portrayal of Jesus’ miracles, emphasizing their role as tangible manifestations of his divine 
authority and dominion over the forces of darkness. Whereas Samuelian (2023) takes a different 
approach in his writings, he brings attention to St. Gregory of Narek’s call for actively engaging 
with the forces of good to combat the evils of the unseen world. This contrasts with passive 
acceptance and emphasizes individual responsibility in shaping one’s spiritual reality. Not to be 
outdone, McNutty (1959) highlights St. Peter Damian’s unique use of poetry to explore the 


hidden depths of human experience with evil, where darkness and faith intermingle. 


Rigg (1896) argues that St. Anselm’s writings offer a profound tapestry of spiritual 
truths. He does not merely provide warnings and pronouncements, but rather a framework for 
navigating the complexities of life. By weaving together themes of angels, demons, and the 
human soul, St. Anselm creates a rich and nuanced understanding of the spiritual realm. 
Likewise, Sean (2015) holds that St. Bernard believes that the four elements of the spirit world 
are not annihilated when they die but convert back into their natural element. This suggests that 
he believes in a cyclical nature of life and death, where the physical body remains on the earth, 
while the soul continues on in some form. His views on the unseen world are shaped by his deep 


faith in God and his understanding of the natural world. 


St. Hildegard, as highlighted by Atherton (2001), directs her attention to the invisible 
world of spirits, devils, and demons. Through her vivid descriptions of God’s unseen creation, 
she conveys a sense of awe and mystery. According to her, the true nature of God’s divine 


mysteries is beyond human comprehension and is embodied in celestial beings who perpetually 
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engage in praise. Farnum (1948) argues that St. Anthony of Padua’s life emerges as a map of 
earthly battles and sincere dedication, with glimpses into the spiritual realms of unseen forces. 
He stands as a testament to the power of faith in overcoming worldly evils and internal struggles. 
His writings offer insights into the challenges faced by Christians in the medieval world, as well 


as the spiritual resources available to them. 


Similarly, Sighart (1876) describes St. Albert the Great as a figure straddling the line 
between the known and the unknown. He navigates the ethereal realms with a keen intellect and 
unwavering faith. His writings offer a glimpse of human passions and the enduring human quest 
to understand the unseen forces of evil that shape our world. He leaves humanity with a legacy of 
intellectual pursuits and a profound understanding of the delicate balance between light and 
shadow that lies at the heart of the human experience. St. Bonaventure’s works were illustrated 
by the Catholic Primer (2005) work on the unseen world is a complex and fascinating 
exploration of the relationship between science, religion, and philosophy. His writings on the 
elements and spirits are significant because they provide a unique perspective on the relationship 
between science and religion in the Middle Ages. He is one of the first thinkers to attempt to 
integrate these disciplines, and his work helped to shape the development of religious thought in 


the centuries that followed. 


Pegis (1944) argues that St. Thomas Aquinas’ work transcends the limitations of its era 
and remains remarkably pertinent in the contemporary landscape. His profound insights into the 
interconnectedness of all things, the inherent dynamism of the universe, and the overarching 
purpose embedded within existence stand as a powerful counterpoint to the often reductionist 
and cynical narratives prevalent in the modern world. Thorold (1907) describes how St. 


Catherine writes about how the forces of the hidden realms can interact with the human world. 
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She says that the devils can tempt man to sin and lead him away from God, while the blessed 
spirits can help humanity to resist temptation and to grow in man’s love for God. Her insights 


into the spiritual realm offer guidance for Christians seeking to live a holy life. 


St. John of Avila’s writings are highlighted by Degli Oddi (1898), who discusses his 
judgement of evil spirits extensively. He references the apostolic tradition of discerning spirits, 
suggesting an awareness of various spiritual influences, not just solely demonic entities. Equally 
important, Zimmerman (1910) argues that St. Teresa of Avila’s story transcends a historical 
biography and becomes a timeless guide for navigating the human spirit, demonstrating the 
strength of faith, and offering hope to those seeking spiritual fulfillment. St. Teresa’s story is not 
just a historical record, but a map for understanding the complexities of human emotions and 


spiritual understanding of the evils of the unseen world. 


St. Peter Canisius employs vivid and unapologetically dramatic language to engage his 
audience in theological debates in order to strengthen their faith, as noted by Brodrick (1950). 
His pronouncements about demons exercising patience, devils deriding God, and the exclusive 
power of Catholics to expel them transcends mere theological exercises. Furthermore, St. 
Bellarmine’s enduring influence beyond his era, as stated by Donnelly and Teske (1989), 
attributes it to his map of the unseen world of evil, and his belief in overcoming these 
darknesses. Their work emphasizes the ongoing relevance of his beliefs in understanding the 


unseen forces shaping humanity. 


Lewis (1864) focuses on St. John of the Cross’ transformative approach to the spiritual 
journey, requiring courage, self-awareness, and faith. He emphasizes the importance of 
embracing angels and mentors, navigating the unseen with an open heart and clear mind, and 
finding spiritual fulfillment through faith. On the other hand, Toth (2009) praises St. Brindisi’s 
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intricately woven writings that explore the interplay between the physical and spiritual realms. 
He highlights the surprising resonance of Brindisi’s arguments even today, offering a framework 


for understanding humanity’s place in the universe and the consequences of man’s choices. 


Mackey (1884) delves into St. Francis’ belief in the unseen world of evil influencing the 
natural world. He analyzes St. Francis’ use of creature language to describe the seen and unseen, 
emphasizing the importance of observing visible creatures to understand the invisible ones 
created by God. But it is Carroll (1874) who examines St. Liguori’s understanding of 
demonology as a window into the Christian understanding of evil forces. While acknowledging 
the starkness of his imagery in the Preface of the book, Carroll emphasizes the value of engaging 
critically with his writings to gain a deeper appreciation for the complex interplay between 


human agency, spiritual forces, and the ongoing struggle between good and evil. 


Finally, Taylor (2005) focuses on St. Therese’s unique interpretation of the flames of 
hell, not as fiery pits but as the searing pain of sin and its consequences of separation from God, 
which were the result of the unseen forces of evil deceiving man. He highlights her genuine 


desire to alleviate suffering, driven by compassion, faith in God’s mercy, and boundless love. 
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Doctors of the Church and their Opinions 


These 37 Doctors of the Church are recognized as having made significant contributions 
to the theological understanding of the Catholic faith, as well as specific references to the devils, 
demons, elements, evils and spirits of the unseen world, are listed in order of birth (D’ Ambrosio, 


2022): 


#1. Saint Irenaeus (120-200): 


Pope Francis elevated St. Irenaeus to the esteemed title of Doctor of the Church on 
January 21, 2022, marking him as the 37th individual to receive this honor and the fifth from 
France (Christian, 2022). As a prominent theologian of the early Church, he leaves behind his 
notable writings that delve into the hidden world’s complex realms of elements, demons, evils, 
and spirits. His perspectives, though rooted in the context of his time, offer valuable insights into 
the nature of these often-unseen forces and their influence on humanity (Rambaut and Roberts, 


1886). 


Rambaut and Roberts (1886) held that St. Irenaeus, like Plato before him, views air, fire, 
water, and earth as the primal elements forming the physical realm inhabited by humans. But in 
truth, the elements contain an unseen world of influences on man. He writes, ‘Lord, dost Thou 
know us not? Thou didst form us, Thou didst fashion us, Thou didst make us of four elements. 
Thou didst give us spirit and soul’ (p. 129). Nevertheless, this corrupt world of evils will turn on 
itself, “And what am I to say with respect to men, when the very elements themselves will 


disown their order” (p. 103). 


More specifically, St. Irenaeus describes demons as cunning entities who seek to deceive 


and manipulate humanity. He warns against their ability to perform wonders through magic, 
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leading people astray from the true path. He identifies them as the instigators of the Antichrist’s 
terror, orchestrating events to trap the unsuspecting. His descriptions serve as a cautionary tale, 


urging vigilance against the seductive allure of evil (Rambaut and Roberts, 1886). 


Central to his understanding is the human capacity for free will. He emphasizes that 
demons may tempt and influence man, but they cannot force him into darkness. Man possesses 
the agency to choose good over evil, to follow God’s commandments, and to avoid the evils that 
are always ready to strike the rebellious. This emphasis on personal responsibility empowers 
individuals to actively resist the allure of evil and embrace the light of God help (Rambaut and 


Roberts, 1886). 


St. Irenaeus distinguishes between natural spirits and the human experience of 
resurrection. He affirms that the resurrection promised by God is not a transformation into 
disembodied spirits but a renewal of the entire human being, spirit and flesh united. This 
underscores the importance of the material world and the nature of salvation (Rambaut and 


Roberts, 1886). 


He also acknowledges the existence of the hidden world full of evil influences, which is 
accessible through prophetic gifts and spiritual experiences. He recognizes the presence of 
individuals within the Church who possess the ability to speak in tongues, reveal hidden things, 
and share the mysteries of God. These glimpses into the unseen realms offer hope and guidance, 
reminding humanity of the interconnectedness of the spirit and physical worlds (Rambaut and 


Roberts, 1886). 


Nevertheless, despite these unseen influences, he also sees the coming of Christ as a 
revelation of the hidden work of God, reminding humanity of its true purpose and calling. He 


connects the image of a tree to Christ’s sacrifice and resurrection, highlighting the 
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interconnectedness of divine judgment and renewal. Through this lens, the hidden becomes a 
source of hope and redemption, pointing towards the ultimate victory of the goodness of God 


over the unseen forces of evils (Rambaut and Roberts, 1886). 


Ultimately, St. Irenaeus’ writings serve as a call to arms against the constant falsehood of 
the devils and their perceived power and influences over man. He encourages people to don the 
armor of God, to stand firm against these evil influences, and to remember that man’s struggle is 
not against flesh and blood but against the spiritual forces that seek to mislead and corrupt. By 
embracing faith, aligning with God’s will, and actively choosing His goodness, man can 
overcome the temptations of the hidden world and participate in the ultimate victory of light over 


darkness (Rambaut and Roberts, 1886). 


Thus, St. Irenaeus’ exploration of elements, demons, evils, spirits, and the unseen and 
hidden world remains relevant today. His insights offer a framework for understanding the 
complex nature of these forces and their influence on human existence. By acknowledging their 
presence without succumbing to fear and actively choosing the path of good, man can navigate 
these realms and contribute to the triumph of God’s light over the darkness of the unseen world 


(Rambaut and Roberts, 1886). 


#2. Saint Athanasius (296-373): 


St. Athanasius is a renowned theologian who defended the Catholic faith and was 
awarded the title of Doctor of the Church for his contributions to Christian thought, especially 
for his defense of the full divinity of Jesus Christ in the face of the Arian heresy. Additionally, he 
is credited with being the first person to compile a list of all 27 books of the New Testament 


(Fields, 2021). 
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More critical to this research, St. Athanasius writes about the adversaries of God in 
several different ways. He describes the elemental forces of evil as the dead, devils, idles, 
demons, and even evil spirits. He argues that humans are not fully capable of teaching the world 
about God because they are not powerful enough, they would not be believable, and they could 
not withstand the deceit and impositions of evil spirits. He then argues that creation is not 
enough to teach the world about God because great evils have come to pass even though creation 
has always been there. He concludes that the Word of God, Jesus Christ, is the only one who can 
teach the world about the Father because he sees both soul and mind, and he gives movement to 


all things in creation and, by them, makes known the Father (Robertson, 1891). 


His view of the adversaries of God is rooted in his understanding of the nature of God 
and the nature of evil. He believes that God is the creator of all things and that all things are good 
insofar as they participate in His goodness. However, he also believes that evil exists, and that 
evil is a result of the fall of humanity and the rebellion of Satan and the demons (Robertson, 


1891). 


Moreover, in St. Athanasius’ view, the forces of evil are not confined to singular titles 
like devils or demons. He sees them as a pervasive and multifaceted presence, encompassing not 
only malevolent spiritual beings but also the temptations and pitfalls that lead humanity astray. 
This embodiment of evil, he believes, constantly seeks to manipulate people, exploiting man’s 
weaknesses and vulnerabilities. In his eyes, man alone is often not enough to resist these potent 
forces, making reliance on faith and divine guidance crucial in the face of such formidable 


opposition (Robertson, 1891). 


Thus, St. Athanasius argues that humans cannot teach the world about God because they 


are too weak and too easily deceived by evil spirits. Creation cannot teach the world about God 
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either because creation has been corrupted by sin. Only the Word of God, Jesus Christ, can teach 
the world about the Father because He is the perfect image of the Father, and He has overcome 


evil through His death and resurrection (Robertson, 1891). 


#3. Saint Ephrem the Syrian (306-373): 


St. Ephrem the Syrian was a humble deacon who was known for his deep theological 
insights and his dedication to spreading the faith through music and prayer. His contributions to 
the Church were so significant that he was granted the title of Doctor of the Church by Pope 
Benedict XV in 1920 (Richert, 2021). The Church is fortunate to possess St. Ephrem’s collection 
of prayers, known as the Psalter, which beautifully expresses his profound adoration and praise 
for God. This collection, compiled from his heartfelt supplications to the Almighty, is a 


compilation of prayers and praises offered to God (Janda, 2023). 


In Janda (2023), the author claims that St. Ephrem laments the evils of the unseen world, 
recognizing his shortcomings and seeking solace among those who stray from the path of 
righteousness. He declares, “I shall go to the publicans who are like me, I shall go to the sinners 
who repented.” Acknowledging the slumbering state of his conscience, he vows to awaken his 
heart, “which has grown old in a multitude of evils.” Embracing fellowship with the publicans 
and sinners, he resolves himself to emulate their remorseful spirit, hoping that through their 
shared experiences, he might escape God’s judgment and the torment of the unseen world of evil 


(p. 74). 


St. Ephrem’s writings convey a profound message about the dangers of sin and the 
importance of seeking God’s mercy and protection. He warns against the allure of worldly 
pleasures and the temptations of demons, evil spirits, and the multitude of evils, emphasizing that 


these pursuits lead to separation from God and eternal torment. In contrast, he extols the power 
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and compassion of the Virgin Mary, urging believers to seek her intercession for deliverance 


from evil (Janda, 2023). 


The central argument of St. Ephrem’s prayers is that man’s choices and actions directly 
impact his spiritual state. By indulging in worldly desires and neglecting a person’s spiritual 
well-being, humanity opens itself to the influence of evil forces and risks eternal damnation. 
Conversely, by seeking God’s mercy, cultivating a pure heart, and venerating the Virgin Mary, 
man can overcome temptations, attain salvation, and experience the joy of divine communion. 
Janus (2023) quotes St. Ephrem, “Do not leave me in the terrible hour of death, O my Lady, but 
rush to my aid, rescue me from the bitter torments of the demons. For if thou so choosest, thou 


hast the power to do this, for thou art truly the Mother of God who reignest over all” (p. 57). 


Thus, St. Ephrem the Syrian addresses the presence of unclean spirits, urging their 
expulsion from the presence of God’s devoted servants. He implores divine intervention, 
pleading for these spirits to be banished and prevented from approaching the faithful (Janda, 


2023). 
#4. Saint Cyril of Jerusalem (315-387): 


St. Cyril of Jerusalem, declared a Doctor of the Church by Pope Leo XIII in 1883, is 
highly respected and revered in the Palestinian Christian community (Newman Ministry, 2023). 
He is a bishop of Jerusalem and one of the most important Church Fathers of the Eastern 
Orthodox Church. He is also known for his catechetical lectures, a foundational text of Eastern 


Orthodox theology (Franciscan Media, 2023). 


In one of his lectures, St. Cyril discusses the elements of water, fire, earth, and air and 


how they are used to create living things. He uses the example of the phoenix, a mythical bird 
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that is said to rise from its ashes, to illustrate that resurrection is possible. He then says that the 
elements are also used to create ships, which can travel across the sea. This analogy suggests that 
the human body is like a ship, and the elements are like the materials used to build it. His 
position on the elements is that they are good and necessary to create life. He also believes that 
the elements can be used to teach people about God and the possibility of resurrection (Parker, 


1839). 


As well, he supposes that the spirits of the unseen world produce the evils of this world. 
He taught that these evil spirits are constantly working to lead people astray and to prevent them 
from achieving salvation. He further holds that the only way to overcome evil is through faith in 
Jesus Christ. He teaches that Jesus’ death and resurrection had defeated the power of evil and 
that Christians can now live victorious lives amid a fallen world if they are adherents of the faith 


(Parker, 1839). 


Most interesting, St. Cyril does not prefer using the words demon or demons to describe 
the influences from the unseen world. Nevertheless, he does use the words occasionally, like 
when Parker (1839) quotes him, “A man, still with a body about him, wrestles with many fiercest 
demons; and often the demon, whom many men could not master with iron bands, has been 
mastered by him with words of prayer, through the power which is in him of the Holy Ghost” (p. 


213). 


Regardless, he also accepts the word devils to describe the elements of the unseen world. 
He argues that the devils tremble at the name of Christ and that this power to cast them out is a 
unique sign of His divinity. He feels that the devils are witnesses to the power of Christ and that 
anyone who disbelieves in His power should inquire of the devils. His position is supported by 


the fact that many people have been crucified throughout the world, but none of these other 
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crucified people have the power to cast out devils. This suggests that Christ’s power to cast out 


devils is unique and a sign of his divinity (Parker, 1839). 


#5. Saint Hilary of Poitiers (315-368): 


In 1851, Pope Pius IX declared St. Hilary of Poitiers a Doctor of the Church, 
(Grondelski, 2022). In-depth, he explores the theory of the elements that make up the unseen 
world. In doing so, he emphasizes that the physical world, composed of elements, is distinct 
from the realm of human life. The human body, which is a composite of these inanimate 
elements, cannot attain true life independently. In short, he says that only those who maintain a 
balance of good and evil within their character can realize a state of true aliveness (Wace, Schaff, 


and Sanday, 1899). 


St. Hilary challenges the belief that divine entities reside within the elements of nature, 
such as earth, air, or the physical forms of created beings. Furthermore, he highlights the 
transformative power of Christ’s incarnation, asserting that the divine enters the physical realm 
through His body. Though seemingly unworthy of God’s majesty, this condescension revealed 
the profound love and grace bestowed upon humanity. He emphasizes that Christ’s physical 
being was not composed of feeble or inferior elements but was a manifestation of divine 
perfection. He further asserts that the natural elements, unlike Christ, are inherently limited and 


incapable of transcending their nature (Wace, Schaff, and Sanday, 1899). 


In contrast to the lifeless elements of this world, he declares that Christ is the very 
essence of life and is not limited to the physical realm. He exists as a living being beyond the 
limitations of this material world, and counsels against being deluded by philosophies that rely 
solely on human understanding and the elements of the physical world. He directs attention to 


Christ, emphasizing that true knowledge and spiritual enlightenment reside in Him alone. 
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Nevertheless, he acknowledges the creation of the physical world, including the elements of 
heaven, earth, and the universe. However, he underscores that God’s creative power is not bound 
by time or constraints, suggesting that creation is an ongoing process rather than a separate event 


(Wace, Schaff, and Sanday, 1899). 


Finally, like other Doctors of the Church, St. Hilary of Poitiers addresses the existence of 
evil and malevolent forces in the spiritual realm. However, he rarely employs the term demons. 
In their works, Wace, Schaff, and Sanday (1899) cited him, “The impure spirits acknowledge 
Him, and the devils, wailing in their anguish, cry out His name” (p. 204). Additionally, they 


assert, “These evils are shielded from the righteous by the law of righteousness” (p. 536). 


#6. Saint Basil the Great (330-379): 


St. Basil the Great was named a Doctor of the Church after he died in 379. He is a man of 
great learning, eloquence, charity, and activity and is especially admired and respected as a 
representative of God’s Truth (Fournier, 2022). Furthermore, he is a 4th-century bishop and 
theologian who writes extensively on the elemental spirit world and its influences on man. He 
uniquely defines the elemental spirit world as the devil and his angels, often combining this 
unseen world into the singular description of the devil. He describes their influence as devilish 


plots and arts (Clark, 1925). 


St. Basil warns of the seductive and enslaving power of the elemental spirit world, urging 
its complete rejection. Clark (1925) highlights this stance by quoting Basil’s work: “For first of 
all we who have given up the hidden things of shame renounce the devil and the lusts of the 
flesh, and physical relationships, and human friendships, and any manner of life which conflicts 


with the strictness of the gospel of salvation” (p. 166). 
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He also believes in Christ’s empowering presence in overcoming demons. As Clark 
(1925) quotes him, "Make it light by toiling in virtues, by fastings and vigils, by obedience, by 
quiet, by psalm-singing, by prayers, by tears, by manual labour, by endurance of every affliction 


that comes to thee from demons and men” (p. 71). 


Clark (1925) expands on St. Basil’s ideas, suggesting that malevolent spirits exert a 
powerful “quasimaterial” influence on humans (p. 43). He frequently employs the term evil to 
describe the impact these unseen forces have on people. Additionally, he characterizes the 


unseen world’s elemental forces as foreign elements that have an effect on the human soul. 


Thus, St. Basil the Great is a highly respected church leader and theologian who writes 
about the elemental spirit world uniquely. He defines this world in various ways and often 
combines it into the singular description of the devil. Likewise, his views on the elemental spirit 
world are shaped by his understanding of the Bible and his belief in the power of God. He 
believes that the hidden world is real and that it can influence people to do evil. However, he also 
thinks that God is more powerful, and that Christians can be protected from their influences 


through faith and prayer (Clark, 1925). 


#7. Saint Gregory of Nazianzus (330-390): 


Saint Gregory of Nazianzus, a renowned theologian and bishop, was declared a Doctor of 
the Church in 1568 (Sdunn, 2021). He deeply mourned the constant suffering caused by unseen 
evils, viewing them as relentless tormentors of humanity. As Ullmann (1851) quotes him, “Alas, 
there is only one escape for me from these evils, and that is death” (p. 153). St. Gregory believed 


death offered the only release for believing Christians from these unseen forces. 
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Despite repeated attempts to eradicate them, St. Gregory observed that these invisible 
evils only multiplied, fueled by the human desire for power and the destructive nature of conflict. 
He denounced them as the root of countless miseries, a constant threat lurking in the unseen 


realm that cast a dark shadow over human existence (Ullmann, 1851). 


He is known for his theological writings and strong opposition to pagan beliefs. In his 
works, he delves primarily into the concept of demons and spirits, widely believed to be 
supernatural entities inhabiting the unseen realm. He vehemently criticizes the Greeks’ religious 
practices, perceiving them as rooted in superstition and ignorance. He asserts that the Greeks 
worshipped beings undeserving of reverence and that their practices are detrimental and 


misguided. 


St. Gregory, according to Ullmann (1851), held a critical view of the Greek deities. He 
found their portrayal in mythology, often riddled with human flaws and vices, incompatible with 
their supposed divinity. In his words, they were “a herd of misguided, erring creatures” (p. 94), 
unworthy of worship. Furthermore, St. Gregory strongly condemned the Greeks’ reliance on 


oracles and sacrifices, considering them ineffective and spiritually hazardous practices. 


He also addresses those who questioned the existence of demons, suggesting that their 
skepticism stemmed from their shortcomings. He argues that the denial of demons and spirits 
actually reflects a lack of faith and an unwillingness to acknowledge the unseen forces at play in 
the world. He maintains that the presence of demons is undeniable, evident in their influence on 


human behavior and the misfortunes that befall humanity (Ullmann,1851). 


In his writings, he frequently uses the cross to symbolize protection against demonic and 
evil forces. He recounts instances where the mere sign of the cross had proven effective in 


repelling them, highlighting its power as a spiritual shield. He also emphasizes the importance of 
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faith and adherence to Christian teachings as safeguards against these negative influences 


(Ullmann, 1851). 


Thus, St. Gregory of Nazianzus’ writings provide a fascinating glimpse into the 
theological and philosophical debates surrounding the concept of demons, spirits, and evil 
influences in the early Christian era. His staunch opposition to pagan beliefs and his emphasis on 
the power of the unseen world offer valuable insights into the religious landscape of the time 


(Ullmann, 1851). 


#8. Saint Ambrose (340-397): 


St. Ambrose was a Christian bishop who lived in Milan, Italy, during the 4th century. He 
was known for his piety, eloquence, and ability to perform miracles. In 1298, he was proclaimed 


a Doctor of the Church (Fields, 2021; Thornton, 1898). 


One of the most famous miracles associated with St. Ambrose is the discovery of the 
bodies of the martyrs Gervasius and Protasius. According to his account, he was inspired by a 
vision to search for their bodies. He found them buried in a church in Milan, and when their 
bodies were exhumed, they were surrounded by a pool of blood. Ambrose declared that this was 
a sign of the martyrs’ holiness and that their bodies possessed miraculous powers. They were 
placed in the new church that he was consecrating, and soon after, people began to report 
miracles happening there. The blind were given their sight, the sick was healed, and demons 


were cast out (Thornton, 1898). 


St. Ambrose recounts in a letter to his sister Marcellina about his encounter with the 
spirits of Gervasius and Protasius. He narrates a remarkable incident where a woman who was 


possessed by demons was taken to the tomb, but she refused to enter, fearing the presence of the 
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martyrs. Nonetheless, she eventually entered, and to everyone’s amazement, the demons were 


expelled, and she was cured (Thornton, 1898). 


There is also a tale of a man who was plagued by a demon for a prolonged period. 
Despite trying various remedies, he could not rid himself of it. Eventually, he decided to seek 
help at the church where Gervasius and Protasius were interred. He prayed fervently for his 
deliverance, and as soon as he began to pray, the demon shrieked that it could not bear to be in 
the presence of the martyrs and vanished. Consequently, the man was miraculously cured 


(Thornton, 1898). 


Thus, St. Ambrose’s experience with demons is a significant part of his ministry as a 
bishop. His ability to cast out demons is a powerful sign of God’s favor and a source of great 
comfort to the people of Milan. His writings about his experiences with demons also provide 
valuable insights into the early Christian understanding of demons and the spiritual warfare that 


Christians faced (Thornton, 1898). 
#9. Saint John Chrysostom (345-407): 


In 1568, Pope Saint Pius V granted official recognition to St. John Chrysostom, adding 
him to the esteemed Eastern Church Doctors, which includes St. Basil the Great, St. Gregory of 


Nazianzus, and St. Athanasius of Alexandria (Tagapagtala, 2023). 


St. John Chrysostom sparingly references the elements, opting instead to allude to the 
unseen world through preferred signature names such as devils, evil spirits, and evils. However, 
according to Stupart (1848), instead of using the term demons, he employs "demoniac," a 
specific designation for a frenzied and raging evil spirit. He also pens the following from James, 


‘Did Christ do this same, and use such severity against these men, a thing which He is no where 
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else seen to do, even when insulted and reviled, and called by them Samaritan and demoniac? for 


He was not even satisfied with words only, but took a scourge, and so cast them out’ (p. 193). 


He cautions his followers against the perils of associating with devils. He firmly believes 
that devils are malevolent entities capable of inflicting both physical and spiritual harm upon 
those who engage with them. His warnings stem from his deep-seated belief in the existence of 
devils and their constant attempts to lure people away from God’s path. He regards devils as a 
natural and determined menace, and his warnings are intended to help protect his followers from 
their influence. According to Stupart’s 1848 work, St. Chrysostom writes, “For if foul speech 
defiles and invites devils, it is clear that spiritual reading sanctifies and draws down the grace of 


the Spirit” (p. 272). 


St. Chrysostom also delves into the realm of evil spirits and evils, offering insightful 
perspectives on these unseen forces that can influence human behavior. He feels that evil spirits 
are not mere figments of imagination but real entities that pose a threat to spiritual well-being. 
He condemns those who dismissed the existence of evil spirits, stating that their ignorance is 


inexcusable, even beyond the comprehension of evil spirits themselves (Stupart, 1848). 


In his writings, St. Chrysostom recounts instances where evil spirits recoiled and fled 
from the presence of God, highlighting the power of divine grace against these malevolent 
forces. He emphasizes the importance of maintaining unity and avoiding divisions, as such 
discord could provide openings for evil spirits to infiltrate. He also urges his followers to seek 
the grace and loving-kindness of Jesus Christ as a shield against the temptations and influence of 
evil spirits. By embracing divine protection, individuals safeguard their souls from spiritual harm 


(Stupart, 1848). 
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Furthermore, St. Chrysostom addresses the various forms of evil that manifest in human 
behavior and society. He cautions against the pursuit of human glory, recognizing it as a source 
of pride and corruption. Likewise, he warns against the destructive nature of wrath, comparing it 
to a raging flame that will consume individuals and cause untold harm. Moreover, curiosity, 
while often considered a positive trait, can lead to detrimental consequences, and so he cautions 
against excessive curiosity, which could lead to fruitless pursuits and a misguided focus on 


matters beyond human comprehension (Stupart, 1848). 


Thus, St. Chrysostom’s writings serve as a reminder that elements, demoniacs, devils, 
evil spirits and evils are not to be taken lightly, and by understanding their nature and influence, 
individuals can take steps to protect themselves and others from their harmful effects (Stupart, 


1848). 


#10. Saint Jerome (345-420): 


Pope Benedict XIV declares St. Jerome a Doctor of the Church in 1724 (Bruce, 2023). As 
a renowned scholar and theologian, he is known for his adept use of descriptive language, 
drawing inspiration from various sources, including the works of Plato. According to Monteiro 
(1907), he once alluded to the proverb of the Egyptians, “Grerci semper pucri,” (Greeks are 
always children), which conveys the notion that the Greeks, despite their intellectual prowess, 
are perpetually like children in their pursuit of knowledge. This proverb resonates with St. 
Jerome’s observations, as he witnesses the Greeks fascination with the elements of the world and 


their obsession with polished speech, pursuits that he deems immature and superficial (p. 667). 


On one occasion, he is deeply struck by the remarkable events he sees. He observes and 
hears spiritual entities, devils, and enduring various forms of torment. Right before his eyes, men 


possessed by these forces emit sounds like wolves howling, dogs barking, lions roaring, serpents 
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hissing, and bulls bellowing. As a result, he meticulously studies the existence of these spiritual 
beings, their unwavering dedication, their elevated state of being, and the guidance, warnings, 
and vigilance necessary to combat vice, the true enemies of spiritual life. He not only absorbs 


these lessons for his own betterment, but also for the improvement of others (Monteiro, 1907). 


Instead of explicitly using the term demons, St. Jerome leverages vivid imagery to depict 
the concept of unseen evil forces. Monteiro (1907) notes how Jerome describes these forces as 
“evils and false doctrines,” emphasizing their corrupting and destructive nature (xvii). Further, 
Jerome refers to them as “forces” (p. 521) and the “door of the abyss to all the evils which could 
come out of it” (p. xviii), highlighting the potential for immense harm lurking within these 
hidden powers. He believed these forces were constantly active, seeking to corrupt and destroy 


souls. 


Thus, St. Jerome, as noted by Monteiro (1907, p. 662), uses the term “evil spirits” to 
describe the potential dangers faced by individuals who neglect religious practices. He also 
argues that such individuals become vulnerable to the deceptive influences of these spirits, citing 
instances of possessed individuals exhibiting animalistic behaviors like howling or barking. 
Additionally, he recounts cases of exorcism where the expelled spirits are said to leave behind 
cries and complaints, suggesting mistreatment. Overall, St. Jerome emphasizes the importance of 


spiritual fortification against the attacks of both malevolent entities and individuals. 
#11. Saint Augustine of Hippo (354-430): 


In 1298, Pope Boniface VIH acknowledged St. Augustine as a Doctor of the Church, 
making him one of the first four doctors of the Catholic Church. The other three doctors are St. 
Gregory the Great, St. Ambrose, and St. Jerome (Akin, 2023). He believes that evil spirits, 
devils, and demons inhabit the elemental hidden world. He also holds that these evil spirits are 
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trying to control human behavior and distract them from God’s grace and plan for humanity. 
Furthermore, he accepts the idea that the four elements of fire, air, water, and earth are real, with 
fire being the most mobile and earth being the least mobile, and that it was possible for a higher- 


order soul to inhabit a lower-order body, and vice versa (Oates, 1948). 


St. Augustine believes demons are not simply malicious but also susceptible to emotional 
turmoil, like whirlwinds of passion. As Oates (1948) observed, Augustine calls demons “passive 
in soul” due to this vulnerability (p. 120). Therefore, evil-minded devils have more influence 
over people than prudent men; people are depraved by good fortune and not restrained by 
adversity. He is also convinced that people desire the restoration of a peaceful and secure state, 
not for the peacefulness of humanity but for the impunity of their vicious luxury, which the 


elemental world falsely promises. 


In his writing, he suggests that demons can assume aerial bodies to perform extraordinary 
feats that can bewilder even the most astute individuals. He goes on to draw a parallel between 
this phenomenon and the way human performers train their earthly bodies to accomplish 
remarkable acts in the realm of theater. He argues that since earthly bodies can be harnessed to 
achieve such feats, it should come as no surprise that demons, with their abilities, can do even 
more. He further asserts that by using concealed inspirations, demons can create illusions that 
deceive the senses of humans and drive them to madness. Nonetheless, he maintains that wise 
people can observe these demonic wonders without falling prey to their deceit, much like how a 
person of exceptional character can watch a worthless individual perform incredible stunts 


without being taken in by them (Oates, 1948). 


He even relates these delusional attempts to influence man as a disease, as Oates (1948) 


confirms, “How wretchedly do false appearances distract men in certain diseases With what 
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astonishing variety of appearances are even healthy men sometimes deceived by evil spirits, who 
produce these delusions for the sake of perplexing the senses of their victims if they cannot 


succeed in seducing them to their side” (p. 645). 


Finally, St. Augustine argues that the elemental spirit world’s compassion for humans is 
only vanity, and they plead their cause, offering false hopes of impunity for their deprave lives 
through this quasi-compassion of God. Consequently, those who promise this impunity, even to 
the prince of the devils and his satellites, make an even fuller display of God’s mercy. In other 
words, he is critical of those who preach mercy to everyone, even the worst of sinners. He, 
therefore, argues that this is a false interpretation of God’s mercy, that it is meant for those who 
repent and turn away from sin, and not for those who continue to live in sin, which only pleases 


the opponents of God (Oates, 1948). 
#12. Saint Cyril of Alexandria (376-444): 


St. Cyril of Alexandria is a theologian, church father, and saint declared a Doctor of the 
Church by Pope Leo XIII in 1882 (AnaStpaul, 2018; Bruce, 2023). He extensively discusses the 
unseen world in his writings and believes that God created it. He emphasizes that the unseen 
world should not be worshipped more than the Creator. Cyril argues that Jesus has the power to 
command and heal the elements and transform the nature of substances as He wills. He contrasts 
those who willingly serve the beggarly elements with those who do not endure serving the 


creature instead of the Creator (Cyril, 1885). 


St. Cyril of Alexandria talks about the devils and their attempts to seize power. However, 
their reign ended during the time of Christ. Any spirit belonging to the devils is called Satan, 
according to Jesus Christ. The ancient Satan, who is believed to be the leader of all the other 


devils, is bound by the might of God. When commanded, he would come and beg Jesus not to 
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send him into the deep. Devils tend to desire the glory of God and to elevate themselves to His 
honor. Cyril also mentions that those who are possessed by devils tend to speak evil and are 
quickly provoked to rage, lacking intelligence. He concludes by stating that God is one, and this 
truth is not only evident in human minds but also in the unclean devils who shudder involuntarily 


at the power of God (Cyril, 1885). 


Nevertheless, he writes sparingly about demons. He asks whether those who believe that 
faith alone is sufficient for salvation will also say that demons will be saved since they 
acknowledge God’s oneness and believe in his existence. He then argues that demons are 
trampled underfoot when they try to struggle against those who are faithful. The saint concludes 
that when one sees the power of the Holy Spirit, one can cast out demons through the prayers of 


the faithful, and only then can one say that Satan has been condemned (Cyril, 1885). 


St. Cyril of Alexandria also writes extensively about evil as a metaphor for the unseen 
world and its influence on humanity. He believes that evil is essentially envy towards God and 
can be likened to an evil eye. He also holds that evil has the power to lead people to hell, and 
those who follow its path are the children of the devil. For instance, he warns about the devil’s 
nets and death’s snares that lure people into the chambers and depths of hell, especially those 
who listen to the harmful words that come out of an evil heart. In other words, he believed that 
evil is a potent force that can lead people away from God and toward eternal damnation. 
Therefore, he urges people to be cautious of the unseen world’s evil forces and avoid them at all 


costs (Cyril, 1885). 


And finally, St. Cyril of Alexandria uniquely writes about the Holy Spirits as a plurality, 
not just a singularity. He believes that the Holy Spirits are the heavenly throne of God, they 


dwell with God in heaven, and that they are the way to the city above. In other words, he 
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believes that the Holy Spirits are a distinct group of spirits closely associated with God. This 
distinctive teaching on the Holy Spirit is a controversial concept of the Holy Spirits (plural). As 
such, he believes that the Holy Spirit is not a single entity, but rather a plurality of spirits who 
dwell with God in heaven. These Holy Spirits, he argues, are the throne of God and the way to 


the heavenly city (Cyril, 1885). 


#13. Saint Leo the Great (390-461): 


In recognition of his profound influence on the Church, Pope Benedict XIV declared St. 
Leo the Great, a fifth-century Pope, a Doctor of the Church in 1754. This recognition is a 
testament to Leo the Great’s exceptional contributions, making him one of only two Popes ever 


bestowed with this honor (Rinaudo, 2023). 


St. Leo the Great stands out among Church Doctors for his distinctive approach to the 
subject of evil. While others readily employ terms like devils, demons, and evil spirits, he prefers 
to speak of evil forces and the devil (a fallen angel). This difference in terminology reflects a key 
distinction in his theology, which focuses on natural forces influencing humanity rather than 
solely on the realm of angels, like the devil. He understands these evil forces as powerful entities 
operating within the natural world, inferior to angels but capable of impacting human behavior. 
He believes these forces are primarily driven by natural law, although susceptible to influence 
from angelic beings. This emphasis on natural forces sets him apart from many of his 
contemporaries, whose writings focus more on the direct intervention terms of demons, devils 


and evil spirits (Barclift, 1992). 


St. Leo uses a powerful image, described by Barclift (1992) as a “pact,” to illustrate how 


these forces hold humanity captive. He also depicts Christ’s sacrifice as the decisive act of 
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breaking this bond and liberating humanity from captivity. This act of liberation, however, 


extends beyond merely severing the external ties (p. 122). 


He also recognizes the profound internal corruption that sin has inflicted upon human 
nature. He views Christ’s role as overcoming external energies of evil, healing the internal 
wounds of sin and restoring humanity to its original state of grace. This restoration process, he 
argues, is essential for complete redemption. He emphasizes the role of Christ’s victory over the 
devil within this restoration framework. While rarely mentioning Christ’s victory over sin, he 
paints a vivid picture of Christ’s triumph over the devil as the embodiment and leader of these 


evil forces. This victory paves the way for humanity’s liberation and restoration (Barclift, 1992). 


Thus, St. Leo the Great’s unique approach to evil and redemption offers a valuable lens 
through which to understand these complex theological concepts. His emphasis on natural forces 
of evil, internal corruption, and the importance of victory and restoration provides a perspective 
that complements and enriches existing theological understandings. His insights remain relevant 
for contemporary Christians seeking to deepen their knowledge of the natural forces of evil and 


the path to salvation (Barclift, 1992). 


#14. Saint Peter Chrysologus (400-450): 


Pope Benedict XIII declared St. Peter Chrysologus a Doctor of the Church in 1729 
(Zerrusen, 2023). During the turbulent landscape of the 5th century, which was beset by both 
external threats and internal schism within the Church, he emerges as a beacon of unwavering 
faith and a committed opponent of evil. His teachings, steeped in a profound understanding of 
human nature, transcends mere comfort to offer a potent strategy for combating the shadows that 


threatened to extinguish the light of humanity (Boyer, 1962). 
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St. Peter Chrysologus recognizes the inherent human yearning for goodness while 
simultaneously acknowledging the persistent struggle against the darkness within. He does not 
dwell on specific demonic entities but focuses on the hidden realm of influence — the whispers of 
doubt, the allure of temptation, and the corrosive grip of sin. He believes these are both external 


forces and manifestations of the darkness within each human (Boyer, 1962). 


While acknowledging humanity’s inherent struggle against internal darkness, he does not 
paint a picture of hopeless doom. Instead, he champions active engagement with faith as both 
shield and torch. He urges followers to embrace divine love as a transformative power, a potent 
weapon against encroaching shadows. This love is not just a soothing balm; it is an active force 
severing the chains of sin and liberating souls from evil’s clutches. He suggests that love is 


incompatible with overwhelming fear (Boyer, 1962). 


St. Peter Chrysologus’s teachings transcends his era. They resonate today, offering a 
timeless message of hope and resilience. He reminds people that faith is not just a passive refuge, 
but a weapon for actively combating darkness. He claims that Christ came to redeem through 
love, living a life of unyielding charity. He calls his followers to step into the light, wield love 
against negativity, and illuminate the path towards a brighter future for the church and humanity 


(Boyer, 1962). 


In essence, St. Peter Chrysologus does not merely offer comfort in the face of evil; he 
provides a strategic roadmap for actively engaging with and overcoming it through the 
transformative power of faith and love. Though rooted in a specific historical context, his 
message remains profoundly relevant and offers valuable guidance for navigating the 


complexities of human experience (Boyer, 1962). 


#15. Saint Gregory the Great (540-604): 
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St. Gregory the Great, who was also known as Pope Gregory I, reluctantly became the 
pope in 590 despite his preference to remain a monk. In the same year, he was also declared a 
Doctor of the Church (Graves, 2023). Although he does not specifically mention the elements of 
the unseen world, he has a lot to say about demons. As a man of his time, he strongly believes in 


the power of demons to possess individuals and cause all sorts of trouble (Howorth, 1920). 


He also believes in the power of exorcism to expel demons, and he uses sanctified water, 
oil, and salt in the sacrament of baptism to drive away any demons that might be lurking within 
them. He even takes the precaution of protecting himself from demons by making the sign of the 


cross (Howorth, 1920). 


Furthermore, St. Gregory the Great’s sermons are full of parables and allegories, 
anecdotes, stories of the saints, visions, and of encounters with angels and demons. He is a 
skilled storyteller, and his tales of demons and wizards, haunted houses, and souls made visible 
are very popular. He also believes in the power of prayer to move mountains and rivers, and he 
tells stories of corpses that scream and walk. His vision of this world is extraordinary, full of 
demons and angels, heaven, and hell. He feels that demons are cunning impostors, full of tricks 
and devices. He also grapples with the concept that demons can enter human beings and take 
possession of them for even the slightest faults. His writings are full of stories of encounters with 
these supernatural beings. He also has confidence in the power of prayer and miracles, and his 
writings contain many tales of miraculous events that occur through the intercession of saints 


(Howorth, 1920). 


It is worth noting that his writings have been utilized by inquisitors and other individuals 
to justify the persecution of heretics and schismatics. He believed that heresy and schism were 


the most significant sins and advocated for severe punishment of heretics. Regrettably, his 
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perspective on these matters played a role in shaping the direction of the Inquisition, which was 


responsible for the deaths of thousands of individuals (Howorth, 1920). 


Finally, even though St. Gregory the Great only mentions evil spirits a few times, he 
notes that the belief in ever-present evil spirits continually pursuing man with temptations to do 
evil and bringing him misfortune is widespread at this time. He also says that clergy play a 
significant role in combating these spirits. This belief is so strong that it permeates all levels of 
society, from the poorest peasant to the wealthiest noble, and that evil spirits are thought to be 
responsible for all sorts of misfortunes, such as illness, crop failure, and even natural disasters. 
As such, the clergy are seen as the front line of defense against evil spirits, and they are trained 
in exorcism and other rituals to drive out demons and protect people from their harm (Howorth, 


1920). 
#16. Saint Isidore of Seville (560-636): 


St. Isidore of Seville was an influential figure of the early Middle Ages and his vast 
knowledge and learning were recognized by the Church in 1722 when he was awarded the 
prestigious title of Doctor of the Church (Eddy, 2023). This title acknowledges his expertise in 
both earthly concerns as well as the captivating realms of elemental spirits, demons, and evil 


spirits (Brehaut, 1912). 


His vision of the universe harmoniously blends ancient wisdom and Christian faith. He 
embraces the classical idea of the four elements, weaving it into the fabric of the first book of the 
bible and the insights of ancient philosophers. His belief is not a rigid hierarchy of static 
categories; it is a dynamic dance of elements, each occupying its natural position yet possessing 
the potential for transformation and interaction. This interconnectedness is not merely a 


theoretical construct; it permeates the very essence of the body of man, mirroring the microcosm 
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within the macrocosm, with profound implications for understanding health and natural 


phenomena (Brehaut, 1912). 


According to St. Isidore, the world is not just made up of physical things, but also of 
good and evil spirits. There is a delicate balance between the divine and the demonic in the 
world. He believed that angels are personal guardians assigned to individuals and places, and 
their powers can affect daily life. Demons, on the other hand, are malevolent and disruptive 
beings, but they serve as a reminder of the constant struggle between light and darkness 


(Brehaut, 1912). 


His perspective transcends simplistic definitions of angels. He writes that they are not 
confined by a singular essence of function, but rather, their very being is shaped by their 
purpose. In this way, they are like ever-shifting flames, adapting their roles and forms to fulfill 
their divine duties. For instance, the powers are those angelic entities tasked with holding back 
the hidden forces of evil. But he recognizes and emphasizes the inherent power of darkness, not 
to succumb to it, but to highlight the crucial role certain spirits play in maintaining the delicate 


balance of God’s creation (Brehaut, 1912). 


St. Isidore writes that in contrast to the celestial guardians, demons are presented as fallen 
angels, led by the devil, and actively influencing the lives of mortals. He also confirms pre- 
Christian practices and beliefs that are attributed to their deceptive influences from the unseen 
world of evil, emphasizing the individual’s crucial role in choosing righteousness through faith 
and God’s grace. His message is empowering, not fatalistic. He believes that individuals, through 
their choices and unwavering faith, can navigate the complex interplay between the divine and 
the demonic, choosing light over darkness and finding their place within a world of countless 


influences (Brehaut, 1912). 
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Thus, St. Isidore’s expansive view, where material and spiritual realms are seamlessly 
intertwined, offers a fascinating glimpse into the early medieval understanding of the universe 
and man’s place within it. His work reveals a world where earthly concerns danced with ethereal 
influences, shaping man’s knowledge of the physical and spiritual realms and his perception of 
humans as participants in a grand and interconnected drama of God’s far-reaching plan (Brehaut, 


1912). 


#17. Saint Bede the Venerable (673-735): 


St. Bede’s influence continues to resonate even a thousand years after his passing. His 
contributions were so significant that Pope Leo XIII granted him the title of Doctor of the 
Church in 1899. No other Englishman has ever received this honor (Trussell, 2023). His 
engagement with the concept of the elemental spirit world offers a unique perspective on the 
evolution of religious thought and its implications for human understanding. His writings, 
particularly his emphasis on the shift from elemental forces to the divine, raise several critical 


questions for theological and philosophical consideration (Ryder, 1907). 


Most interestingly, St. Bede identifies a gradual movement within religious thought away 
from the elemental spirit world and towards a singular focus on the divine. This shift, he 
suggests, may have had unintended consequences, potentially leading to a loss of richness and 
complexity in man’s understanding of the universe and his place within it. Nevertheless, his 
belief in the influence of elemental forces on human behavior aligns with various traditional and 


indigenous perspectives emphasizing the interconnectedness of all things (Ryder, 1907). 


His contrasting portrayal of those prioritizing faith and those focusing on understanding 
the elements presents a perennial challenge: finding the right balance between intellectual 


inquiry and religious belief. Can one pursue knowledge without neglecting the spiritual and is 
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there a path to integrating both aspects into a meaningful and fulfilling worldview, he asks 


(Ryder, 1907). 


As such, St. Bede’s investigation of the elemental spirit world, though set in a particular 
historical context, provides significant insights that are still relevant to current theological and 
philosophical inquiries. His work encourages people to question their assumptions about the 
universe, humanity’s position, and its connections with the intangible realms of evil and divinity 


(Ryder, 1907). 


In his perspective, humans are constantly balancing between good and evil, a duality that 
is inherent in human nature. He advocates for a spiritual education, particularly during the 
formative years, as a powerful defense against the wickedness of evil forces. By developing this 
understanding, a person can find their way towards a life that is guided by virtue, triumphing 
over vice and obliterating its darkness with the radiant light of God. He argues that cruelty, 


which is the most diabolical of all sins, ironically gives evil a privileged status (Ryder, 1907). 


In his writings, St. Bede explores the concept of dependency, a principle by which all 
creatures, including human souls, are inextricably linked to God. Just as light depends on the sun 
for its existence, everything in the universe draws its being, form, beauty, and power from the 
divine source. This dependence is so profound that any attempt to sever this connection would 
dissolve creation into its primordial nothingness. Interestingly, this concept applies even to 
demons in hell, who remain bound to the divine order through their very existence despite their 
rebellion. He said that if anything could intervene and cut off the creature from its Creator, it 
would melt into its original nothing. In this way, even the demons in hell are united to God. 


(Ryder, 1907). 
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He also addresses the issue of evils, specifically in the context of seemingly inexplicable 
phenomena like lunacy. He argues that attributing such events to the most distant or obscure 
causes, such as the planets and their influence, should be questioned. Instead, man should focus 
on understanding the nature of the spirits of evil and their potential impact on the human 


condition (Ryder, 1907). 


As such, St. Bede’s thoughts on the unseen world are complex and thought provoking. 
He acknowledges the possibility of their existence, particularly in the realm between death and 
the final judgment. However, he cautions against readily accepting reports of apparitions or 
ghostly encounters. He argues that true belief in such phenomena requires personal conviction 
based on experiences that cannot be objectively verified. Nevertheless, he acknowledges the 
potential influence of evil spirits on our minds, suggesting a more subtle and internal form of 


interaction (Ryder, 1907). 
#18. Saint John Damascene (676-749): 


St. John Damascene was granted the esteemed title of Doctor of the Church by Pope Leo 
XIII in 1890, cementing his place in history as one of the most influential theologians of his time 
(Van Sloun, 2020). As a prolific writer, he often addresses forces related to the unseen world, 
referring to its inhabitants as demons, evils, evil spirits, or devils. He acknowledges their ability 
to cause illness and their influence over non-Christians who worshipped them as deities. He also 
underscores the Church’s role in countering these forces through prayer and the veneration of 


saints (Allies, 1898). 


In one passage about demons, St. John of Damascene describes how the shadow and 
winding sheet of the apostles, along with their relics, were able to cure sickness and put demons 


to flight. This highlights the belief that holy objects possess the power to ward off evil forces. In 
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another instance, he condemns the practice of heathens who raised up images to demons, calling 
them gods. He contrasts this with the Christian tradition of worshipping the One true God, the 


Creator of all things (Allies, 1898). 


He also acknowledges the existence of demons as untruthful imaginings that prey on 
human folly. He warns against succumbing to their influence and encourages individuals to seek 
refuge in God and the Church. Overall, his writings provide a clear and consistent view of 
demons as malevolent entities that pose a threat to both physical and spiritual well-being. He 
emphasizes the importance of faith, prayer, and adherence to Christian teachings in protecting 


oneself from demonic influence (Allies, 1898). 


St. Damascene believes that individuals, symbols, and events are reminders of either 
virtue or wrongdoings to guide future generations to avoid evils and embrace God’s goodness. 
Additionally, he contends that the Church, established by God upon the apostolic and prophetic 
foundation with Christ as its cornerstone, endures a persistent struggle against malign forces 


(Allies, 1898). 


He also frequently delves into the nature of devils. He asserts that devils hold the saints in 
such fear that they flee from their very presence. This fear stems from the saints unwavering 
adherence to God’s teachings, which stands in stark contrast to the devils rebellion against divine 
authority. He further argues that the ethereal nature of devils is evident even to those with limited 
intellectual capacity. He points to the fact that devils are incapable of interacting with the 
physical world in the same way humans can because of their lack of physical embodiment 


(Allies, 1898). 


He also draws parallels between the practices of magicians and sorcerers and those of the 


Church. Both groups employ supplication, but their intentions differ significantly. Magicians and 
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sorcerers seek aid from devils, while the Church invokes God’s power to combat the evil spirits 


influence (Allies, 1898). 


Finally, St. Damascus vividly portrays Jesus’ miraculous deeds in his writings. He 
recounts instances where Jesus defies death by raising the dead, banishes devils, and restores 
health to the afflicted with just a word. These awe-inspiring feats are tangible manifestations of 
Jesus' divine authority, demonstrating his unquestionable dominion over the forces of darkness. 
He asserts that such miraculous interventions are irrefutable testaments to Jesus’ divine power 
and serve as tangible proof of his ability to subdue the forces of the unseen world and restore 
harmony to this world. By defeating the devils, Jesus demonstrates his dominion over the 


spiritual realm, affirming his role as the Savior of humanity (Allies, 1898). 
#19. Saint Gregory of Narek (951-1003): 


On February 23, 2015, Pope Francis conferred upon St. Gregory of Narek the esteemed 
title of Doctor of the Church. This significant event was later celebrated during a special Mass at 
the Vatican on April 12, 2015, which also marked the centenary commemoration of the 
Armenian Genocide (Bruce, 2023). Despite the fragmentary nature of his surviving works, he 
emerges as a preeminent theologian of the Armenian Church, grappling with the unseen depths 
of evil influences on human existence. In his writings, the reader encounters not mere clichés but 
an intuitive confrontation with the malevolent forces threatening to consume the human spirit 


(Samuelian, 2023). 


In Prayer 51, he writes a chilling tale of the corrosive power of evil, but that God reigns 
supreme, triumphing over demons and placing doubts into His adversaries, who desecrate sacred 


spaces and erect altars for worshiping abhorrently. His writings are no mere abstract construct; 
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rather, they signify the tangible impact of evil on the human landscape, and a desecration of the 


divine that plunges the world into a wasteland of despair (Samuelian, 2023). 


Yet, amidst this unseen world of evil, St. Gregory of Narek remains a beacon of hope. He 
finds solace in the treasures that God embedded within the sacred texts, particularly in Psalm 
102, which celebrates His boundless mercy and compassion. Scripture becomes not just a 
testament to divine power but a potent elixir for the afflicted soul. It offers treasures for the 
knowing seeker, and a pathway to transcend the shackles of mortality to find forgiveness from 


sin in both the present and the life to come (Samuelian, 2023). 


His understanding of the evil of the unseen world is far from simplistic. He also 
acknowledges the human tendency to seek solace in earthly powers, readily acknowledging the 
allure of corruptible mortals and leaders upon their thrones of material power. This introspective 
honesty elevates his work; he understands the inherent vulnerability within the human spirit, and 


the yearning for guidance that can sometimes lead humanity astray (Samuelian, 2023). 


Hence, St. Gregory of Narek invites humanity to embrace a more profound source of 
strength. By turning to God, the awe-inspiring creator whose power surpasses all earthly 
limitations, man gains access to an inexhaustible wellspring of hope and resilience. His message 
is not one of passive acceptance but of active engagement with the forces of good to battle the 
evils of the hidden world. He reminds people that even the most profound darkness cannot 


extinguish the embers of faith and compassion within the human heart (Samuelian, 2023). 


#20. Saint Peter Damian (1007-1072): 


In 1823, Pope Leo XII named St. Peter Damian a Doctor of the Church, recognizing his 


significant contributions to the Catholic faith and his tireless efforts to promote religious reform 
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(Franciscan Media, 2016). In the 11th century, amidst the shadows of medieval Europe, rose a 
voice both passionate and profound — St. Peter Damian. Though his knowledge of the unseen 
forces of evil might be considered limited by modern standards, his approach to describing the 
realm of evil is anything but. He wields language like a sculptor, carving intricate metaphors and 
vivid imagery to illuminate the hidden forces that lurk in the depths of human experience 


(McNutty, 1959). 


In his writings, St. Peter Damian describes certain entities not just as demons or devils, 
but as hidden things that whisper temptations under deceitful masks. They are like apparitions, 
ethereal threads weaving through the fabric of everyday life, testing the strength of faith and 
virtue. At times, they take the form of nameless evils, lurking as shadows within the depths of 


the soul (McNutty, 1959). 


His poetic brushstrokes paint a world where sacred rituals hold hidden depths. In the 
smoke and incense of a cathedral, he sees God’s hidden mysteries in the ministry of the church, 
where outward acts of worship unveil profound allegories and whispers secrets of the soul. The 
hermitage, a seemingly solitary haven, becomes a cell brimming with the unseen counsel given 


by the divine nature of God (McNutty, 1959). 


According to McNutty (1959), St. Peter Damian’s writing acknowledges the potential 
dangers that may be hidden beneath seemingly harmless appearances. Damian uses the metaphor 
of a “fire hidden in the deep dry well” to warn about the seductive temptations that may be 
lurking beneath the surface (p. 109). The “hidden enemy” is always present and waiting to attack 
the unsuspecting (p. 118). Damian also advises people to be vigilant and seek out “unfrequented 


places” (p. 127) where they are safe from the “evils of sinning” (p. 90). 
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His battle cry was not one of fear, but of courage. He depicted the hermitage not just as a 
refuge, but as a dreadful fortress against the spirits of evil. He encouraged believers to become 
warriors of faith, waging an unrelenting war under the banner of the Cross. Their weapons were 


not swords of steel, but the unshakeable belief in their convictions (McNutty, 1959). 


McNutty (1959) confirmed that evil can come like a fierce storm, as St. Peter Damian 
vividly described it, with “thick showers of all kinds of darts” raining down and testing the faith 
of the faithful (p. 124). “Violent storms” rage within, threatening to drown the flames of 
devotion (p. 124). However, even amidst these internal battles, there is hope flickering like a 
candle in the wind and he urges perseverance, reminding man that the fiercer the attack, the 


stronger the resistance must be. 


Hope, he believes, is fueled by faith, even amidst fear. He sees in the falling axe head a 
symbol of truth’s victory over these spirits and a testament to Christ’s descent into the abyss. It is 
a message of triumph, not just over external forces, but over the darkness that can threaten to 


engulf the soul from within (McNutty, 1959). 


Thus, St. Peter Damian’s writings are not just one of theological pronouncements, but of 
a poetic exploration of the unseen. He is not afraid to delve into the depths of human experience, 
where hidden evils dance in the shadows, and faith flickers like a candle in the wind. His words, 
though centuries old, still resonate today, reminding followers of the way that the battle against 
darkness is fought not just on battlefields, but within the very fabric of a person’s being 


(McNutty, 1959). 


#21. Saint Anselm of Canterbury (1033-1109): 
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In 1720, Pope Clement XI conferred upon St. Anselm of Canterbury the esteemed title of 
Doctor of the Church, in recognition of his notable contributions as a theologian and philosopher 
(Kemp, 2023). In his view, evil spirits flutter about like malevolent shadows, their sole purpose 
is to mislead unsuspecting souls and send them plummeting into the abyss of hell. These agents 
of darkness weave intricate illusions, disguising themselves as charming birdsongs or alluring 
whispers, only to reveal their true monstrous nature on the precipice of doom. His unique 
metaphors also serve as a chilling reminder of the subtle temptations that lurk on life’s path, ever 


ready to exploit mankind’s blind spots and lead everyone astray (Rigg, 1896). 


St. Anselm's philosophical inquiry goes beyond the earthly traps and extends to the 
celestial drama of angels. He raises questions about the mysterious workings of free will 
bestowed upon beings of pure essence. He wonders about how the same divine gift of choice can 
lead one angel to the celestial symphonies while another to the infernal flames. This 
philosophical riddle compels readers to confront their own choices and reminds them that even 


the smallest hint of rebellion can lead to an eternity of darkness (Rigg, 1896). 


Yet, amidst these grim pronouncements, flickers of hope arise. He urges man to transcend 
the petty fluctuations of fortune, both sweet and sour, that plague earthly existence. He implores 
humanity to fix their gaze upon the horizon of eternity, where a paradise of perpetual bliss awaits 
those who tread the righteous path. In this light, fleeting worldly victories and crushing defeats 
pale in comparison, fading into mere wisps of smoke against the backdrop of everlasting joy 


(Rigg, 1896). 


Claiming the celestial prize demands more than just avoiding the fiery pit. St. Anselm 
explains the parasitic nature of evil and argues that ethical evil is not a tangible force but rather 


an absence - a void where God’s light should shine. This insight challenges us to actively 
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cultivate goodness and recognize that genuine evil thrives in the fertile ground of humanity’s 


neglect (Rigg, 1896). 


He offers a valuable insight into the repercussions of giving in to an unquenchable desire 
for knowledge and forsaking faith. The author employs the design of adventurous spirits to urge 
readers to exercise caution and be mindful of the hazards of exploring the unknown. By vividly 
depicting hell as a place of eternal darkness and torment, the author highlights the significance of 
leading a virtuous life and staying true to one’s beliefs. This message serves as a poignant 
reminder that every choice we make in life carries consequences for our future, and that by 


making wise choices, we can avoid the pitfalls of temptation and attain inner peace (Rigg, 1896). 


Despite the overwhelming sense of despair, there is always a glimmer of hope. St. 
Anselm provides a solution to the invisible world of darkness and wickedness by offering the 
radiant light of knowledge and understanding. He emphasizes the significance of actively 
embracing God’s wisdom, rather than blindly adhering to it, in order to attain true enlightenment. 
By illuminating the path through the shadows, St. Anselm guides his followers towards the 


celestial city of God’s everlasting light (Rigg, 1896). 


Consequently, by weaving these diverse threads — from ethereal angels to infernal flames, 
fleeting fortunes to eternal hope — St. Anselm crafts a unique map of profound spiritual truths. 
He offers not just warnings and pronouncements, but a framework for navigating the 
complexities of life, illuminating the pitfalls of darkness and beckoning man towards the radiant 


city of the soul (Rigg, 1896). 


#22. Saint Bernard of Clairvaux (1090-1153): 
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In 1830, Pope Pius XII designated St. Bernard of Clairvaux a Doctor of the Church. 
Later, in 1953, Pope Pius XII wrote an encyclical about him entitled Doctor Mellifluus, which 
means his words were eloquent, persuasive, and sweet like honey (My Catholic Life, 2023). He 
uses vivid language to describe the powers of the hidden world, and he also uniquely speaks of 
them as celestial creatures and elements, which he acknowledges can possess people (Sean, 


2015). 


Sean (2015) cited St. Bernard’s belief that the four elements of air, fire, water, and earth 
are not destroyed upon death, but rather return to their elemental form, “Consequently, they are 
not annihilated... but are resolved into their elements, and each of the constituent parts returns to 
its principle, the elements of air, for example, going back to air, the elements of fire going back 
to fire, and the rest in like manner. For such souls, therefore, it cannot be the same thing to be 


and to live, since they sometimes are even whilst they live not” (p. 248). 


According to Sean (2015), St. Bernard imagines that angels are in the highest grade of the 
divine likeness, while humans are in the lowest grade. On the other hand, demons do not belong 
to any grade at all, “The angels are in the highest grade of the divine likeness, we are in the 
lowest grade, Adam was in the intermediate grade, and the evil spirits are not in any grade at all” 
(p. 342). He also warns that humans should be “terrified of the fangs of the monster of hell, the 
pit that swallows up sinners, where demons roar as they devour” (p. 109). He also describes 


demons as a hostile power of terror, horror, and sickness and incredibly prideful. 


Thankfully, St. Bernard also teaches that God protects people from both bad men and evil 
spirits and that humanity can fight against the tyranny of evil spirits by God’s word. Finally, like 


other Doctors of the Church, he accepts the concept that the powers of the hidden world are 
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suspended in the air and can come upon us without notice, so being spiritually prepared is the 


prudent thing to do (Sean, 2015). 


So, St. Bernard of Clairvaux, steeped in the mysteries of the unseen forces of evil, 
believes the world teems with potent forces, both angelic and demonic, veiled from man’s 
earthly eyes. Yet, while he warns of the lurking dangers in this invisible realm, he also 
champions unwavering faith in God’s protective embrace, a shield against the shadowy perils 
that threaten. He teaches that people should be wary of the dangers of the invisible world, but 


that man can trust in God’s protection (Sean, 2015). 


#23. Saint Hildegard of Bingen (1098-1179): 


Pope Benedict XVI declared St. Hildegard of Bingen a Doctor of the Church on October 
7, 2012 (Hodgins, 2020). Her religious thinking is deeply rooted in the medieval understanding 
of the natural world. In essence, she believes that humans are part of an interconnected and 
interdependent created order. This order is governed by God, who created the world and all its 


elements out of love (Atherton, 2001). 


She sees the four elements of earth, air, fire, and water as essential to life. She believes 
that God created these elements and that they are constantly in motion and interacting with each 
other. She also thinks the elements have a spiritual dimension and sees them as symbols of God’s 
power and majesty. Furthermore, she writes about how the elements are used for healing and 


communicating with God (Atherton, 2001). 


St. Hildegard’s perspective on evil was that it was a pervasive force originating from the 
unseen world, similar to evil spirits. She believed that the material world and everything 


associated with the body had nuances of evil, but the soul was inherently good. She viewed the 
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soul’s understanding, akin to that of angels, as capable of discerning right from wrong and 
fostering love for goodness while despising evil. She also believed that the soul possesses 
understanding, which exerts its influence in one part of the soul, much like the will operates in 
another. St. Hildegard acknowledged the inherent weakness of human nature, which can lead to 
the manifestation of both good and evil. To combat evil, she believed that the Son of God, the 
true cornerstone, was the refuge for the faithful, providing protection against evil spirits 


(Atherton, 2001). 


Thus, St. Hildegard occasionally writes about spirits, devils, and demons despite focusing 
on the visible world. Her vivid descriptions of God’s unseen creation convey a profound awe and 
mystery. While she affirms that God has properly created all things, she also recognizes that the 
true nature of God’s divine mysteries lay beyond human comprehension. These mysteries, she 
explains, are embodied in the celestial beings — angels, spirits, and divine messengers — who 
engage in acts of perpetual praise, reveling in their heavenly existence. She maintains the 
specifics of these divine mysteries transcend human understanding, leaving humanity to marvel 


at the boundless wonders of God’s creation (Atherton, 2001). 


#24. Saint Anthony of Padua (1195-1231): 


Saint Anthony of Padua is known as a beloved miracle worker and finder of lost things. 
He is considered one of the most revered saints in the Church. Despite his life being cut short at 
the age of 36, his teachings and compassion for people experiencing poverty are still 
remembered today. In 1946, Pope Pius XII advanced him to Doctor of the Church, which 
solidified his legacy as a guide and beacon of love (Bruce, 2023). Known for his eloquent 
preaching and devotion to the poor, he left behind a fascinating glimpse into his worldview 


through his sermons and letters. These writings speak not only of earthly struggles and spiritual 
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guidance but also delve into the realms of the unseen, hinting at encounters with spirits, both 


benevolent and malevolent (Farnum, 1948). 


Though limited, his engagement with the elemental spirit world offers a curious window 
into medieval beliefs about the unseen world of evil influences. He mentions the evil of certain 
spirits in his company, perceiving them as participants in earthly affairs. Nonetheless, his focus 
quickly shifts to the battle against these evils on a personal and societal level. He recounts 
overcoming evils, reconciling souls, and inspiring priests to greater fervor, painting a picture of a 


tireless champion for God (Farnum, 1948). 


The city he describes as sinful starkly contrasts with his dedication. He readily embraces 
strenuousness in service to souls, highlighting his unwavering commitment to his faith and its 
impact on people’s lives. This dedication resonates even more when considering his personal 
experiences with demons. Recalling a childhood encounter, he readily identifies a tormenting 
spirit in the struggles of a young religious boy, showcasing his awareness of the unseen forces at 


play (Farnum, 1948). 


Farnum (1948) recorded that St. Anthony’s sermons go beyond earthly matters, focusing 
on the spiritual realm. St. Anthony describes a radiant Christ with shining wounds, promising his 
listeners immortality. However, he also emphasizes the vast difference between just existing and 
achieving true spiritual fulfillment, leading his listeners to confront their mediocrity. Within his 


sermons, he clearly delves into the realms of “disembodied spirits” (p. 103). 


These glimpses into the heavens extend beyond angelic realms. Farnum (1948) also said 
he recounts an episode of “‘stupefaction” (shock) before a “strange creature,” blending ecstasy 


and pain, and describes being lifted into the realm of “disembodied spirits” (p. 103). There, he 
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experiences an echo of the “Saviour’s” suffering in his own body, a profound connection 


bridging the physical and spiritual (p. 104). 


Even nature, in its silent depths, seems to pulse with a faint awareness. Farnum (1948) 
further stated that when St. Anthony preaches to the fish, he mentions their gathering mirrored 
the Old Testament story of “Balaam” (p. 103), hinting at a universal recognition of God’s word 
by all creation. This belief resonates deeply with his belief — that all things, visible and unseen, 


are interconnected. 


Thus, embedded within his words, the life of St. Anthony of Padua unfolds as a journey 
of earthly conflicts, unwavering commitment, and fleeting glimpses into the spiritual realm of 
malevolent forces. His life is a testimony to the potency of faith in conquering worldly afflictions 
and inner turmoil, while also alluding to an intriguing world beyond the limitations of our 


sensory perception (Farnum, 1948). 


#25. Saint Albert the Great (1200-1280): 


On December 15, 1931, St. Albert the Great, renowned for his instrumental role in 
reintroducing Aristotle’s works to academic discourse, received the esteemed title of Doctor of 
the Church from Pope Pius XI (Bruce, 2023). He is a brilliant intellect who explores the hidden 
realms beyond what can be seen on earth. He creates an intriguing vision where natural elements 
and the influential world of spirits intertwine. He envisions these elemental spirits as a cryptic 
empire that resides within the human soul, a powerful source of knowledge, but also harboring 
opposing forces of good and evil. His writings reflect a constant pursuit: to harmonize these 
conflicting elements, to pave the way for peace, and to unite minds and hearts. In this dance with 
the mysterious, he undoubtedly displays a masterful mind in navigating these perplexing 


circumstances (Sighart, 1876). 
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Although the mention of demons was brief in St. Albert’s works, he vividly portrayed the 
societal evils that plagued his time. Sighart (1896) validated St. Andrew’s perspective by stating 
that his descriptions included the seductive allure of “dance” and “theater,” as well as the 
intoxicating grip of “luxury” and “debauchery” (p. 46). He then contrasts these shadowy forces 
with the luminous “power of the Sacrament” (p. 115), portraying it as a life-giving tree in the 
Church’s earthly “paradise” (p. 60). This sacred tree, he declares, bears “twelve fruits” — potent 
remedies for the “twelve evils” that stem from Eve’s fateful bite (p. 314). These twelve burdens 
represent the various shackles man carries — “temptations” that whisper in the dark (p. 6), 
weakened passions that stifle the human spirit, internal blemishes that ruin the “soul” (p. 13), and 
ultimately, the specter of “death” and “exile” (p. 314). With meticulous precision, he categorizes 
these as bonds of guilt, lack of grace, and plagues of death, mapping out the treacherous 


landscape of the human condition. 


Sighart (1876) noted that St. Andrew believes that exploring the spirit world could 
improve one’s imagination. He also mentioned a character whose actions appeared to be 
influenced by unpredictable forces. This suggests that the character may have obtained their 
knowledge and abilities through an “illicit intercourse with the world of spirits” (p. 134). This is 
the realm of the dark arts and “demon” worship, which he actively condemns (p. 128). Whispers 
and rumors are fueled by tales of strange guests and conversations held in hushed tones. These 
whispers are the murmurs of “unclean spirits” (p. 255) and the lingering shadows of “paganism” 


(p. 10). 


Accordingly, like other Doctors of the Church, St. Albert the Great emerges as a figure 
straddling the line between the known and the unknown, navigating the ethereal realms with a 


keen intellect and unwavering faith. His writings offer a glimpse of human emotions and the 
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enduring human quest to understand the unseen forces of evil that shape the world, both within 
and outside of each person. He leaves humanity with a legacy of intellectualism and a profound 
understanding of the delicate balance between light and shadow, discord, and harmony, that lies 


at the heart of human experience (Sighart, 1876). 
#26. Saint Bonaventure (1217-1274): 


In 1588, Pope Sixtus V declared St. Bonaventure a Doctor of the Church due to the 
extensive scope and lifetime of his work. St. Bonaventure was a 13th-century Franciscan 
theologian and philosopher who is renowned for his writings on mysticism, spirituality, and the 
natural world (Sacred Heart Catholic Church, 2023). According to his beliefs, the world is split 
into two distinct parts: the visible and the invisible worlds. The visible world is made up of the 
four elements (earth, water, air, and fire), celestial bodies, and physical objects. Conversely, the 


hidden world contains spiritual beings (Catholic Primer, 2005). 


Furthermore, St. Bonaventure believes that the invisible world has a profound influence 
on the visible world. He teaches that God governs the elements and spirits and that they can be 
used to help or harm people. For example, he contends that angels can help people to know and 


love God, while the elements and spirits instead tempt people to do evil (Catholic Primer, 2005). 


The Franciscan also holds that the elements and spirits can influence the human soul. He 
teaches that the human soul is a microcosm, or small reflection, of the macrocosm, or universe. 
This means that the soul contains within it all the same elements and spirits that are found in the 


world around everyone (Catholic Primer, 2005). 


His views on the elements and spirits are complex and nuanced. He does not always 


agree with other thinkers of his time, and his views have been debated by scholars ever since. 
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However, there is no doubt that he is a brilliant and original thinker, and his opinions on the 


elements and spirits continue to be relevant today (Catholic Primer, 2005). 


His viewpoints about the elements and spirits are influenced by the scientific knowledge 
of his time. He holds that the four elements are the basic building blocks of the universe, and 
angels move the celestial bodies. However, his views on the spiritual substances that govern the 
macrocosm are more challenging to understand. He believes they are intelligent and powerful, 


but he does not explain their nature in detail (Catholic Primer, 2005). 


Thus, St. Bonaventure’s exploration of the unseen world is a fascinating and complex 
study on the interconnectivity between science, religion, and philosophy. As a deeply religious 
man, he was interested in comprehending the natural world and sought to harmonize his spiritual 
beliefs with his intellectual curiosity. His work on the elements and spirits holds great 
significance as it presents a unique perspective on the relationship between science and religion 
during the Middle Ages. St. Bonaventure was among the first thinkers to attempt to amalgamate 
these two disciplines, and his work significantly influenced the development of religious thought 


in the centuries that followed (Catholic Primer, 2005). 


#27. Saint Thomas Aquinas (1225-1274): 


St. Thomas Aquinas was declared a Doctor of the Church by Pope Pius V in 1567 and 
has had a profound and lasting impact on the Church’s teachings and doctrines (Erickson, 2018). 
He was an outstanding thinker who had a deep understanding of the universe’s immense and 
intricate nature. He was also a masterful composer who skillfully combined theological 
doctrines, philosophical insights, and scientific curiosity into a sublime symphony of 
comprehension. His work was not limited to dry academic treatises, as it presented a vivid 


picture that revealed the hidden forces that shaped the unseen world (Pegis, 1944). 
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He is more than just a student who learns from the rich heritage of the past. He explores 
the fundamental spiritual elements of water, air, fire, and earth, which resonates with the 
teachings of ancient philosophies and religious traditions. He is influenced by Plato, Aristotle, 
and even the creation story of Moses. However, he is not just a follower but a leader, shaping 


these familiar themes into a new and convincing story of God’s creation (Pegis, 1944). 


St. Thomas Aquinas does not simply acknowledge the existence of these elemental spirit 
forces; he explains them like no other Doctor of the Church. He sees in their stillness a pulse of 
divine energy, a subtleness that transcends the physical. The waters, he argues, are testaments to 
this inherent energy, reminding man that even the seemingly inert pulsate can be a hidden 
vibrancy. This is not just a cosmic ballet of inanimate forces; it is a sacred choreography infused 
with the breath of the divine. In his writing, he discusses comparisons that may seem 
contradictory. Demons are referred to as aerial animals because their nature is similar to that of 
aerial bodies. However, the nature of demons and angels is identical (their will being different), 


which implies that angels have bodies that are naturally attached to them (Pegis, 1944). 


St. Thomas Aquinas believes that human bodies are like mini versions of the cosmic 
forces that exist in the universe. They have a connection with the elements that are present at the 
intersection of spirit and matter. Flesh and bone reflect the earthly elements, while human breath 
is akin to ethereal air. However, in the midst of this intermingling of elements, an immaterial 
soul exists in ignorance. This complex map highlights the fascinating duality of human 
existence, where both the physical and the divine are intertwined. He explains that physical 
objects are said to exist within something as it contains them. However, spiritual beings contain 
the things in which they exist, just like the soul includes the body. Similarly, God exists within 


things as a container for them (Pegis, 1944). 
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But his gaze is not simply earthbound. He rises it to the heavens, painting a universe 
teeming with vibrant angelic and demonic activity. These celestial beings, pure intelligence 
devoid of physical limitations, weave their existence into this divine existence. They are 
messengers of revelations, some are guardians of humanity, who perform a variety of miracles 
on Earth. Their presence underscores a universe pulsating with purpose, where hidden forces of 
both good and evil actively work towards human betterment because it is all part of His plan to 


test humanity (Pegis, 1944). 


St. Thomas Aquinas does not let the existence of darkness, evils, demons, devils, and evil 
spirits overshadow his vision of the heavenly light. He provides practical guidance for living in 
the world, based on the understanding of spiritual beings and the constant power of God. Man is 
not isolated in his challenges; invisible forces of both good and evil participate in His plan. This 
awareness becomes a source of hope, strengthening resilience, faith, and purpose amid this 
adversity. He concludes by saying that separated souls can see other souls and even angels and 


demons. For example, the rich man in hell saw Lazarus and Abraham (Pegis, 1944). 


He explores the universe with a lively curiosity, not dull dogmatism; he invites the reader 
to join him in discovering the wonder and potential of the universe. He recognizes the existence 
of spirits, but he also celebrates their divine origin. He does not just report on angels and 
demons; he encourages people to hear the heavenly music of God’s creations and plans. He 
assures man that even in the darkness, God’s creation goes on, offering hope, resilience, and a 


deep sense of humanity’s role in this magnificent reality (Pegis, 1944). 


Therefore, St. Thomas Aquinas’s work is still relevant in today’s world despite being 
written in a different era. His insights into the interconnectivity of all things, the inherent 


dynamism of the universe, and the overarching purpose embedded within existence are powerful 
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counterpoints to the often cynical and reductionist narratives prevalent in our modern world. 
Aquinas’s cosmology, which involves angelic and demonic forces operating within the unseen 
realms, continues to inspire awe and wonder, urging people to align their lives with the grand 


harmonies of creation (Pegis, 1944). 


#28. Saint Catherine of Siena (1347-1379): 


Pope Paul VI named St. Catherine of Siena a Doctor of the Church on October 4, 1970. 
She is among the first women to receive this honor (Bennett, 2022). Essentially, she is a mystic 
who has visions and conversations with God the Father and writes extensively about the hidden 
world. She uses various terms to describe the forces that she believes are constantly at work in 
the world, both for good and evil. These terms include devils, demons, evil spirits, elements, and 


even God’s blessed spirits (Thorold, 1907). 


In one of her dialogues with God, she asks Him about the nature of the hidden world. 
God replies that it is a realm of spirits, both good and evil. The good spirits are those who have 
been created by God and who serve Him. The evil spirits are those who have rebelled against 


Him and who seek to lead others astray (Thorold, 1907). 


Thorold (1907) explains that St. Catherine offers insights into how the forces of the 
unseen world can interact with the human world. According to her writings, the devils can tempt 
individuals to sin and lead them away from God, while the blessed spirits can help people resist 
temptation and grow in their love for God. St. Catherine also elaborates on the different struggles 
and deaths between the soul of a just man and a sinner; and the peace of the just man’s death is 
greater or less according to the perfection of his soul, “Having told you how the world and the 
devils accuse these wretches, which is indeed the truth, I wish to speak to you in more detail on 


this point... telling you how different are the struggles of the soul of a just man to those of a 
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sinner, and how different are their deaths, and how the peace of the just man’s death is greater or 


less according to the perfection of his soul” (p. 106). 


According to Thorold (1907), St. Cathreine held that God stated that the blessed spirits 
are so completely in conformity with His will that they cannot desire anything except what He 
desires, “blessed spirits, seeing, and tasting in them the beauty and the sweetness of My love... 
They are conformed so entirely to My will, that they cannot desire except what I desire, because 
their free-will is bound in the bond of love, in such a way that, time failing them, and, dying in a 


state of grace, they cannot sin anymore” (p. 48). 


Thus, St. Cathreine of Siena’s writings on the hidden world of evil are a valuable 
resource for those interested in learning more about her spiritual life and understanding of the 


realms around us by speaking directly with God Himself (Thorold, 1907). 


#29, Saint John of Avila (1499-1569): 


Pope Benedict XVI bestowed the honor of Doctor of the Church upon St. John of Avila, 
the first diocesan priest to receive it, on October 7, 2012. (Castillo, 2019). As a revered Spanish 
mystic and spiritual guide, he offers a multifaceted perspective on the unseen world of evil spirits 
and their influence on human behavior. His writings, while limited in directly discussing specific 
elements or elemental beings, reveal a nuanced understanding of spiritual forces, particularly 
those associated with negativity and temptation. He also weaves theological concepts with 
personal anecdotes, drawing connections between ancient traditions and experiences within his 


influence (Degli Oddi, 1898). 


Degli Oddi (1898) emphasized the concept of spiritual intervention in the works of 


Teresa of Avila. He particularly highlighted her strong faith and resilience in the face of 
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terrifying apparitions and bold temptations, which she encountered during her “terrible assaults 
from the devils” (p. 62). Her use of a blessed cross and immersion in “cold water” to overcome 
these malevolent forces underscores the power of faith and ritual in navigating the spiritual plane 
(p. 63). However, his portrayal goes beyond sensational tales of the torments of “evils” (p. 97). 
He recognizes the potential for deception, even within pious circles, when he cautions against 
becoming “devils, and tempters to yourselves” (p. 95). This suggests a deeper understanding of 
the internal struggles with ego, doubt, and negativity that can pose formidable challenges in 


pursuing spiritual growth. 


According to Degli Oddi (1898), St. John of Avila’s understanding of “hidden mysteries” 
suggests a deeper comprehension of the spiritual realm beyond easy-to-understand categories (p. 
19). His association with the “spirit of St. Teresa” (p. 98), who famously received divine visions 
and mystical experiences, suggests exposure to esoteric knowledge and insights. However, 
unlike Teresa’s vivid descriptions of her mystical encounters, his approach remains grounded in 
practical guidance and discernment. He prioritizes the application of “spiritual wisdom” to 
everyday life, emphasizing moral purity and right action over spectacular displays of spiritual 


prowess (p. 53). 


St. John of Avila’s expertise in “the great science of the discernment of spirits” was noted 
by Degli Oddi (1898), reflecting his nuanced view of the spirit world (p. 47). He references the 
“apostolic” tradition of discerning spirits, suggesting an awareness of various spiritual 
influences, and not just solely demonic entities (p. 112). This discernment becomes evident in his 
judgment of certain forms of outward “piety,” which he deems inappropriate rather than genuine 


reflections of inner devotion (p. 79). This critical stance demonstrates his ability to differentiate 
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between authentic spiritual manifestations and potentially deceptive appearances, a crucial skill 


for any spiritual guide. 


His perspective involves the idea of overcoming the powers of nature. He acknowledges 
that God has the power to bestow extraordinary gifts even upon enemies, but he emphasizes that 
these exceptional circumstances should not be confused with the pursuit of genuine spiritual 
development. He also distinguishes between genuine spiritual experiences and the realm of the 
Magi and occult practices, which were prevalent in his era. He reinforces the importance of inner 
transformation and authentic communion with the divine, rather than seeking mastery over the 


hidden world of evil spirits (Degli Oddi, 1898). 


Thus, St. John of Avila’s understanding of the hidden spirit world of evil is not a 
simplistic view of good and evil. Instead, he recognizes the existence of hostile forces such as 
malignant spirits but highlights the significance of discernment and inner struggle to overcome 
their influence. His focus on genuine faith, inner transformation, and ethical conduct contrasts 
with a mere display of supernatural abilities. By integrating various strands of ancient wisdom, 
personal experience, and theological insights, he presents a compelling perspective on navigating 
the complexities of the unseen realms of evil and their impact on human behavior. Therefore, his 
contribution lies not in sensational accounts of the spirit world, but in offering practical guidance 


to tackle its challenges and promote authentic spiritual growth (Degli Oddi, 1898). 


#30. Saint Teresa of Avila (1515-1582): 


Amidst a throng of faithful believers, Pope Paul VI elevated St. Teresa of Avila to the 
highest ranks of Church scholars on September 27, 1970, recognizing her profound contributions 
to theology and spiritual thought (Alexander, 2023). As a shining catalyst for humanity, she 


demonstrates how to navigate the complexities of the hidden forces of evil with unwavering 
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faith. Her extraordinary journey is not a chronicle of fear but an example of the transformative 


power of faith on the battlefields of the human soul (Zimmerman, 1910). 


In her writings, St. Teresa of Avila delves into the hidden realm of spiritual warfare, 
where she meticulously documents the tactics employed by dark forces. She reveals how these 
entities can disguise themselves as pious voices and use anxieties to erode the foundation of 
one’s faith. St. Teresa herself experiences fear of prayer as she sees herself lost in the shadows, 
exposing the insidious ways in which these forces seek to sever one’s connection with God 


(Zimmerman, 1910). 


In her writings, she becomes a vigilant observer of the hidden battles, carefully recording 
the techniques employed by the agents of evil. She notes how these malevolent entities can take 
on the guise of seemingly virtuous voices, whispering doubts and worries that threaten to shatter 
the foundation of her faith. Over time, she develops a fear of prayer, as she fears losing herself to 
the darkness that seeks to sever her connection with the divine. Through her words, she exposes 
the underhanded strategies of these shadows, which strive to extinguish the light of her spiritual 


communion (Zimmerman, 1910). 


This internal struggle, wrestling with self-doubt, is a universal human experience. It is the 
battle between the whispers of negativity and the roar of conviction, between the allure of 
complacency and the arduous climb toward spiritual enlightenment. Despite these challenges, St. 
Teresa of Avila refuses to let her anxieties control her. Instead, she finds comfort in prayer and 
its ability to overcome negativity. She writes that the devils might have been angrier with her 
because she asked them to pray, but the Lord allowed it. Despite their efforts to suffocate her, 


she continued to hold on to her faith (Zimmerman, 1910). 
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Herein lies the essence of her strength. It is not found in outward displays of piety or the 
acclaim of the masses. It resides in the quiet depths of her soul, where faith burns with an 
unwavering flame. This inner fire illuminates the path, revealing the true nature of the enemy 
and the potent weapons at her disposal. She spoke of the immense power of Jesus compared to 
the feeble strength of all the devils. Her words were a testament to the unwavering faith that 


helped her endure even the darkest nights (Zimmerman, 1910). 


Beyond her encounters, St. Teresa of Avila delves into the realm of spiritual discernment, 
offering guidance on navigating the treacherous shoals of deception. She believes that evil spirits 
fear humble and virtuous learned men, knowing they will be defeated. She clearly emphasizes 
the importance of humility and virtue as potent shields against the powers of darkness, reminding 
people that true strength lies not in worldly accolades or earthly possessions but in the 


unwavering light of faith (Zimmerman, 1910). 


In a particular instance, while on her way to communion, she had visions of certain 
entities. She saw two devils of a terrifying appearance, with their horns appearing to wrap around 
the priest’s throat. However, she knew the power of holy water and the cross, having experienced 
it frequently. She knew that nothing scares away the devils like holy water. They flee at the sign 


of the cross too, but they come back immediately after (Zimmerman, 1910). 


Thus, St. Teresa of Avila’s story is not merely a historical account of a mystical figure. It 
is a timeless roadmap for navigating the complexities of the human spirit, a testament to the 
power of faith in the face of adversity, and a beacon of hope for all who seek the radiant light 
amidst the shadows. It is a reminder that even in the darkest corners of the soul, the unwavering 


flame of faith can illuminate the path toward spiritual victory (Zimmerman, 1910). 


#31. Saint Peter Canisius (1521-1597): 
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Pope Pius XI declared St. Peter Canisius a Doctor of the Church on May 21, 1925 
(Rochford, 2023). He is a towering figure of the Catholic Counter-Reformation and not one for 
mincing words. His writings, fiery and passionate, grapple with the pressing issues of his time: 
rampant heresy, religious turmoil, and the ever-present shadow of sin and evil. In this crucible of 
conflict, he turns his gaze towards the realm of the unseen, a position deeply held by many 


people throughout the centuries (Brodrick, 1950). 


His pronouncements on demons, while limited in number, are potent. He speaks of their 
insidious presence, not as mere metaphors, or figments of the imagination, but as living, 
malevolent entities capable of inhabiting the human body in terrifying numbers. He warns that a 
single mortal sin holds the power to unleash a demonic siege upon the soul, far exceeding the 
torment of a thousand bodily demons. This chilling image, while unsettling, serves a stark 


purpose - to emphasize the gravity of sin and the urgency of spiritual vigilance (Brodrick, 1950). 


According to Brodrick (1950), St. Peter Canisius’ language is unapologetically vivid. He 
speaks of “Hell’s own demons” are exercising patience and of “incarnate devils” disparaging 
God in His heaven (p. 49). He delves into theological complexities, debating the nature of 
demonic possession, their entry points into the human body, and the exclusive power of 
Catholics to expel them. Such pronouncements are not mere theological exercises; they are 


weapons in the ongoing battle against heresy and spiritual corruption (Brodrick, 1950). 


St. Peter Canisius has a unique perspective on the presence of evil. He believes that it 
exists not only in the physical world but also in broader societal issues. According to him, 
pluralism and religious tolerance corrodes the purity of faith and gives rise to hidden forces of 


evil that threaten the stability of empires. He argues that these forces are not just abstract 
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concepts but living entities, spirits of error and chaos that seek to undermine the foundations of 


Christian society (Brodrick, 1950). 


His pronouncements are not just declarations; they are calls to action. He recounts the 
miraculous feat of exorcising eight demons that had defied the efforts of other priests, a 
testament to the power of faith and unwavering resolve. He speaks of witnessing a gathering of 
demons on a convent roof, a chilling reminder of the unseen battles raging around humanity. 
These are not mere spectacles; they are rallying cries, urging followers of the way to stand firm 


against the tide of evil, both inside and outside the body (Brodrick, 1950). 


Thus, the writings of St. Peter Canisius on the hidden world are not for those who are 
easily scared or discouraged. They serve as a powerful reminder of the darkness that exists 
beneath the surface of human life, which thrives on sin and division. However, there is hope to 
be found within this darkness. St. Peter Canisius’ unwavering faith and his fierce determination 
to fight against evil in all its forms offer a guiding light in the battle against unseen forces that 
threaten to consume humanity. Even though his words were written centuries ago, they still serve 
as a powerful reminder that the fight between good and evil is not a passive act; it is a call to 


action, a call to stand firm in the face of darkness and defend God’s truth (Brodrick, 1950). 


#32. Saint Robert Bellarmine (1542-1621): 


Pope Pius XI declared St. Robert Bellarmine a Doctor of the Church in 1931 (Franciscan 
Media, 2023). During the 16th century, the theological landscape was filled with turmoil. There 
were clashes of dogma and fervent Reformation movements spreading across Europe. Amidst 
this, there was St. Bellarmine, a towering figure of unwavering faith and learning. He went 
beyond the earthly realm and meticulously charted the intricate web of forces in the unseen 


world. His vision encompassed the vastness of the celestial plane, filled with angelic beings, 
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spiritual forces of darkness, traps set by malevolent spirits, and the constant presence of evil 


(Donnelly and Teske, 1989). 


St. Bellarmine is not content with cursory glances at the unseen realm. He envisions a 
cosmos pulsating with the celestial hum of powerful entities, their numbers surpassing even the 
countless stars gracing the night sky. For example, in their meticulous schema, each angel is a 
facet of God’s essence, their wings shimmering with ethereal light as they serve as celestial 
messengers, guiding souls through the paths of life and offering solace in moments of despair 


(Donnelly and Teske, 1989). 


Beneath the surface of our world, there are evil spirits who were once fallen angels. 
These beings are depicted in a captivating and chilling way. They are like cunning predators who 
whisper into the human psyche, tempting and ensnaring the unwary with barbed hooks of 
temptation. St. Bellarmine warns of their insidious plots, their ability to warp perceptions and 
exploit human vulnerabilities. They can turn virtues into vices and make darkness appear alluring 


(Donnelly and Teske, 1989). 


St. Bellarmine, however, is not a mere chronicler of this battlefield. He recognizes that 
humanity is not a passive observer in this cosmic drama; people are active participants, each soul 
navigating its treacherous ascent toward spiritual fulfillment. He continually discusses the 
concept of a celestial ladder that is carved through the dense jungle of earthly temptations, 
ascending towards the ineffable embrace of the divine. Prayer, rigorous self-examination, and 
acts of selfless charity are the rungs on this ladder, each virtuous act propelling the soul upwards, 


closer to the light of God (Donnelly and Teske, 1989). 


The climb, however, has its formidable adversaries. St. Bellarmine’s keen eye is not 


solely trained on the ethereal; he recognizes the myriad forms evil can take, its tentacles gripping 
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every facet of human existence. He speaks of the primal fear of death, a chilling specter forever 
clutching at mortal hearts, and the unseen injustices that fester in the societal fabric, eroding the 
very foundation of human interaction. He warns of the evil whispers of ill-applied thought, its 
barbed vibrations slithering through society like vipers, and the depravity lurking within 


unchecked desires, a bird’s song luring souls towards moral decay (Donnelly and Teske, 1989). 


Despite the overwhelming darkness that surrounds us, St. Bellarmine does not give in to 
despair. He emphasizes the importance of personal responsibility and encourages individuals to 
take control of their thoughts and actions. For him, spiritual practices such as prayer, fasting, and 
introspection are not just passive shields but powerful weapons that can be honed through self- 
discipline. St. Bellarmine believes that these practices can help us attain inner peace, which can 


serve as a guiding light through the stormy seas of temptation (Donnelly and Teske, 1989). 


In conclusion, St. Robert Bellarmine’s influence transcends the confines of his era. His 
meticulously crafted celestial map, emphasis on personal growth, and unwavering belief in the 
human spirit’s potential to overcome darkness from the unseen world continue to resonate with 
theologians and scholars alike. In an age where the boundaries between the physical and the 
metaphysical blur, his legacy remains a testament to the enduring human yearning to understand 
the invisible forces that shape mankind’s lives and navigate this turbulent world toward spiritual 


fulfillment (Donnelly and Teske, 1989). 


#33. Saint John of the Cross (1542-1591): 


Pope Pius XI declared St. John of the Cross a Doctor of the Church on August 24, 1926 
(Patterson, 1971). Within the rich history of Christian mysticism, St. John of the Cross stands as 
a towering figure, well known for his profound explorations of the unseen world. He ventures 


boldly into the shadowy corners of the human psyche, unearthing the hidden forces that shape 
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humanity and influence man’s spiritual journey. These forces, which he calls evils, devils, or evil 
spirits, preferring not to call them demons, are not mere figments of the imagination but potent 


entities capable of harm and transformation (Lewis, 1864). 


According to his vision, there exists an imposing wall formed by unseen entities. This 
wall acts as a hindrance to humanity’s journey towards attaining spiritual union with the divine. 
He describes them as envious and malicious beings, driven by a desire to disrupt a person’s inner 
peace and joy. Recognizing their power to derail man’s spiritual ascent, he advocates for 


proactive strategies to combat their influence (Lewis, 1864). 


He holds that one such strategy involves detaching people from worldly pursuits. By 
relinquishing attachment to material possessions and desires, man creates space within him for 
the divine to flourish. This detachment weakens the hold these evils have over a person, allowing 
a follower to transcend their limitations and embrace a more profound spiritual reality (Lewis, 


1864). 


Furthermore, he believes that cultivating vigilant self-awareness is a crucial practice. This 
can be achieved through introspection and meditation, which helps a person gain a deeper 
understanding of their thoughts, emotions, and actions. By doing so, they can identify and 
neutralize subtle negative influences that may hinder their spiritual progress. However, the most 
powerful tool in a person’s arsenal is unwavering faith in the divine. By anchoring oneself in 
God’s love and power, one can build a fortress that these negative influences cannot penetrate. 
This faith serves as a shield, deflecting attacks and protecting one’s inner sanctuary (Lewis, 


1864). 


It is interesting to note that St. John acknowledges the existence of devils and evil spirits, 


but he often uses the more general word, evils, when discussing their impact. This approach 
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suggests a nuanced understanding, recognizing the negative influence of these forces without 
assigning them specific identities. St. John emphasizes the universal nature of these challenges 
and the need for vigilance, regardless of their form, by focusing on the essence of their negativity 
rather than their particular names. However, he does not advocate for a life of fear or paranoia. 
Instead, he urges people to avoid dwelling on the existence of these evils, citing the cautionary 
tale of Lot’s wife, who was punished for looking back at the destruction of Sodom. This serves 
as a reminder that people should remain focused on cultivating inner purity and fostering a 


deeper connection with the divine, regardless of external forces (Lewis, 1864). 


While recognizing the challenges within religious communities, St. John also 
acknowledges the existence of powerful allies in the hidden realm. He describes angels as 
humanity’s shepherds, guarding people from the metaphorical wolves who seek to harm 
everyone. This metaphor underscores the importance of seeking guidance from experienced 
spiritual mentors who can help man navigate the intricacies of the unseen world and remain 


focused on spiritual goals (Lewis, 1864). 


Thus, St. John of the Cross invites man to transform the spiritual journey into one that 
requires courage, self-awareness, and unwavering faith. By embracing his wisdom and 
navigating the unseen realms with open hearts and clear minds, he feels that man can overcome 
the obstacles that stand in the way and ultimately achieve the profound spiritual growth desired. 
Remember, he says, the path to spiritual enlightenment is not meant to be traversed alone. 
Instead, he teaches that man should embrace the support of angels and mentors and venture into 
the unseen with courage and faith, knowing that people are not alone on this journey (Lewis, 


1864). 


#34. Saint Lawrence of Brindisi (1559-1619): 
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In 1959, Pope John XXIII recognized St. Lawrence of Brindisi’s exceptional scholarship 
and apostolic zeal by declaring him a Doctor of the Church (Kosloski, 2022). He was a scholar 
from the 17th century, belonging to the Franciscan order. His writings went beyond the visible 
world and delved into the complexities of the elemental spirits, the hidden realms of evil, and the 
long-lasting impacts of sin. His works were made up of a combination of philosophy and 
theology, which invited readers to ponder over the universe with a fresh perspective, 
acknowledging both the divine brilliance and the lurking shadows within human existence (Toth, 


2009). 


He sees beyond the four familiar elements of fire, water, air, and earth. He discerns a 
deeper understanding, the middle elements, from which everything else originates. He identifies 
this invisible layer as the ethereal light of the heavens, a subtle essence that is distinct from the 
celestial body. He argues that this light transcends the limitations of earthly things and embodies 


a refined potency that shapes physical and intellectual life (Toth, 2009). 


St. Lawrence’s vision of the heavens is different from Aristotle’s. While Aristotle 
believed that the heavens were made of material bodies, St. Lawrence’s view resonates with 
Plato’s idea of a more refined celestial realm. According to St. Lawrence, the four earthly 
elements also exist in a purer form in the heavens. He suggests that these heavenly elements play 
a crucial role in shaping the universe, giving it order and beauty that surpasses earthly limitations 


(Toth, 2009). 


However, by their very nature of being corruptible, the earthly elements stand susceptible 
to the influence of evil. This vulnerability, he argues, is the seedbed from which various ills in 


the natural world sprout, including the existence of earthy animals born from the mingling of 
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these elements. Humanity, composed of these same corruptible elements, inherits this 


susceptibility, making man vulnerable to temptations within the hidden realms (Toth, 2009). 


The Fall, St. Lawrence argues, disrupts the delicate equilibrium within humanity, 
throwing man off balance and leaving humanity vulnerable to physical and spiritual 
consequences. Original sin, he writes, disrupts the equal proportion of the elements and humors 
within our bodies, leading to mortality and a heightened susceptibility to the allure of the hidden 
world. This vulnerability, he suggests, manifests not only in a person’s susceptibility to physical 


harm and disease but also in propensity toward darkness and temptation (Toth, 2009). 


He acknowledges God’s involvement in allowing evil men to be deceived by demons, 
recognizing the immense power of these hidden forces. However, he emphasizes that demons 
lack independent power beyond their permitted influence, and this permission is part of God’s 
fair judgment. To symbolize the defeat of demonic forces, he uses the image of crushing the 
serpents head. Ultimately, he suggests that God empowers humanity to triumph over evil, 


enabling us to overcome the whispers of temptation emanating from the shadows (Toth, 2009). 


St. Lawrence also differentiates between the immediate consequences of sin and the 
profound spiritual losses inflicted upon humanity. While earthly evils exist as a consequence of 
the broken covenant established after the Fall, he emphasizes the more profound impact of sin on 
man’s spiritual state, depriving humanity of grace and the potential for eternal glory. He further 
argues that not all evils experienced should be interpreted as direct punishments for specific 
transgressions. Instead, he suggests viewing them as part of the new conditions of existence 
established after the Fall, a world forever marked by the consequences of humanity’s choices. In 
essence, he sees sin as a double-edged sword, inflicting both immediate and lasting harm, and 


reminds humanity that not all suffering is directly proportional to individual sins (Toth, 2009). 
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He briefly mentions Lucifer, who stood among the angelic choirs before his fall, in his 
exploration of the unseen forces of evil that extend to the material sphere and the ways of God’s 
beginnings. This tantalizing glimpse into the angelic realm is a stark reminder of the potential for 
corruption even within the celestial spheres, suggesting that the struggle between light and 


darkness is a cosmic battle fought on multiple planes of existence (Toth, 2009). 


Consequently, St. Lawrence of Brindisi’s intricate writings invite a navigation of the 
universe with open eyes, recognizing the interplay between the physical and the spiritual, the 
divine and the demonic. While grounded in medieval theological and philosophical traditions, his 
arguments hold a surprising resonance even today. By exploring the hidden depths of creation 
and the shadows cast by sin, he offers a framework for understanding humanity’s place within 
the universe, the choices, and the consequences reverberating through the fabric of existence 


(Toth, 2009). 


#35. Saint Francis de Sales (1567-1622): 


In 1877, Pope Pius IX honored Saint Francis de Sales with the title of Doctor of the 
Church, making him the first French-speaking member to receive this esteemed recognition. 
Saint Francis de Sales, a devout Franciscan priest, dedicated his life to serving as a pastor and 
missionary (Crawley, 2023). He is widely acknowledged as a member of the modern saints’ 
school and is one of those who lived after the Renaissance and considered both its good and evil 


aspects, while shaping Christianity under its influence (De Margerie, 1913). 


St. Francis’ view on evil and evils differ significantly from other Doctors of the Church. 
Instead of viewing them as spiritual forces and manifestations of the unseen world, he adopts a 
post-Renaissance perspective and embraces the Stoics' philosophy. He argues that pain, loss, and 


betrayal are all evils that should not be denaturalized or dismissed as inconsequential. However, 
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he also believes that these evils could be loved. This may seem paradoxical, but he argues that 
loving evil is not the same as accepting or condoning it. Instead, it is a way of acknowledging the 
reality of evil while also choosing to see it as an opportunity for growth and transformation (De 


Margerie, 1913). 


Furthermore, he has a unique view of the elements of the unseen world. He holds the 
belief that all things, be it humans, animals, plants, land, seasons, waters, winds, or rains, were 
created by God to serve each other and to showcase the goodness of God’s creation. The way all 
creatures interact with one another in perfect harmony is a testament to their passion for the 


sovereign wisdom of God. In simpler words, God’s creation serves His purpose (Mackey, 1884). 


St. Francis also holds that demons are real and that they can tempt and influence 
humanity. However, he further believes that God is more powerful, and that man can be 
protected from demons through prayer and meditation. In his book Introduction to the Devout 
Life, he writes about the importance of meditation to grow in our relationship with God and resist 
temptation from the unseen world. He says the practice of Meditation is usually directed towards 
focusing our attention on divine matters, with the aim of inspiring feelings of love and devotion 


(Mackey, 1884). 


Hence, according to St. Francis de Sales, the natural world is profoundly influenced by 
the unseen world of evil. He describes the seen and unseen world using the language of creatures 
and distinguishes between inferior creatures (animals and plants), rare creatures (angels and 
demons), and human creatures. He firmly believes that by observing the visible creatures, 
humans can come to know the invisible things created by God. However, he warns against 
becoming too attached to these evil creatures as this can deprive humans of spiritual intimacy 


with God (Mackey, 1884). 
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#36. Saint Alphonsus Liguori (1696-1787): 


Pope Pius IX bestowed the singular honor of Doctor of the Church upon St. Alphonsus 
Liguori in 1871, acknowledging his profound influence on moral theology and his dedication to 
serving the faithful (Bruce, 2023). His writings on the hidden world of evils offer a unique 
perspective within the broader history of Christian demonology. While some may dismiss his 
accounts as mere fantastical embellishments, a closer examination reveals a nuanced and 


thought-provoking engagement with the concept of unseen malevolent forces (Carroll, 1874). 


His description of the battle between the elements goes beyond the scope of earthly 
events and represents the ongoing conflict between celestial and worldly forces. This conflict has 
real consequences for humanity. His ideas serve as a powerful reminder that this physical 
existence is closely intertwined with the spiritual realm, and that man must consider both in order 


to fully understand the world around human existence (Carroll, 1874). 


St. Alphonsus believes that certain gatherings were not just meetings of people but also 
of demons. He firmly holds the belief that demonic entities are present everywhere and have the 
ability to influence human affairs and exploit human vulnerability. This view goes beyond just 
figurative language, indicating that evil can take on human-like appearances, tempting people 


with sly propositions and creating discord within social groups (Carroll, 1874). 


His views of the hidden realms of evils extend beyond the demonic. He identifies various 
insidious forms of evil emanating from the unseen world, each posing a distinct threat to man’s 
well-being. He views the lack of spiritual guidance for the poor as a consequence of unseen 
forces manipulating societal structures. This highlights how evils can exploit vulnerabilities 
within human communities, leaving souls parched in a spiritual desert. His warning against 


uncorrected faults morphing into normalizing evils also speaks to the insidious nature of evil’s 
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encroachment. Like a creeping vine, it can fester unnoticed in the shadows, eventually strangling 
the good. His concerns about disbanding religious communities likewise suggest a more 
profound fear of losing spiritual safeguards against unseen evils. He says that dismantling 
structures of faith weakens the defenses against the hidden onslaught, leaving the door ajar for 


malevolent forces (Carroll, 1874). 


Moreover, St. Alphonsus’ depiction of demons celebrating departing missionaries goes 
beyond portraying them as static agents of evil. It assigns them agency and emotions, suggesting 
that they actively orchestrate events in the human world and take perverse joy in human 
suffering. This chilling glimpse into the hidden world underscores the constant vigilance 


required to keep the shadows of evil at bay (Carroll, 1874). 


Beyond external threats, he identifies impatient and chaotic spirits within communities as 
agents of hidden evils. This suggests that the battle against evil is an external and internal 
struggle against negative influences that can disrupt harmony and create discord. It is also a call 
for individual introspection and vigilance, reminding man that the hidden world can manifest 


within human hearts and communities disguised as envy, resentment, and pride (Carroll, 1874). 


While St. Alphonsus’ writings evoke a sense of fear and apprehension regarding the 
hidden world of evil, they also offer a powerful message of resilience. His emphasis on spiritual 
intervention, prayer, virtue and purity are potent weapons against these unseen threats. He 
reminds man that the unseen battlefield is not a realm of despair but rather an arena where faith 
and determination can triumph over the forces of darkness. By wielding the torch of virtue and 
prayer, man can illuminate the hidden corners of human hearts and communities, pushing back 


the shadows and paving the way for a brighter future (Carroll, 1874). 
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Thus, St. Alphonsus Liguori’s understanding of demonology offers a valuable window 
into the Christian understanding of the unseen realm of evil forces. While his vivid imagery and 
stark pronouncements may seem out of place in a contemporary context, they offer a thought- 
provoking lens to examine the complex interplay between human agency, spiritual forces, and 
the ongoing struggle between good and evil. By engaging critically with his writings, humanity 
gains a deeper appreciation for the rich ideas of Christian thinking and its enduring relevance in 


shaping man’s understanding of the human condition (Carroll, 1874). 


#37. Saint Therese of Lisieux (1873-1897): 


On October 19, 1897, St. Therese of Lisieux passed away. Exactly 100 years later, on the 
same date in 1997, she was declared a Doctor of the Church by Pope John Paul II in a ceremony 
held in St. Peter’s Square. This recognition was given to her for her devotion to God and for her 
teachings on spiritual wisdom (Pope John Paul II, 2023). This petite Carmelite, known for her 
Little Way to God, offers a captivating glimpse into the unseen realm of evil through her 
visionary experiences. While brief in their written form, these encounters with creatures, devils, 
demons, evils, and the very flames of hell pulsate with symbolic depth, inviting man to embark 


on a journey beyond everyday imagination (Taylor, 2005). 


Taylor (2005) expressed her use of the term “wretched little creatures” is particularly 
intriguing. These entities evoke a sense of unease. Their skittishness in her presence hints at her 
more profound desire for purity and innocence — qualities she embodies with radiant simplicity. 
This interpretation aligns with her belief that a soul in grace holds no fear of these hidden evils, 


who are cowards masquerading in the shadows of the unseen world (p. 21). 


Likewise, Taylor (2005) also said her dream of “devils dancing” (p. 21), though 
terrifying, becomes a testament to her burgeoning courage and unwavering faith. Their flight 
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from her gaze underscores the power of innocence and belief, a potent shield against the plotters 
of darkness. This theme resonates throughout her writings, where the “eagles of Thy Celestial 
Court” symbolize the divine protection that envelops her, a counterpoint to the fleeting terrors of 


the unseen realm (p. 123). 


Her reflections on earthly evils offer profound insight into her spiritual quest. Her joyful 
failure to win special favors through earthly means highlights her pursuit of a deeper connection 
with God, unburdened by the entanglements of desire. This detachment, far from being a passive 
surrender, allows her wings to remain unclipped, enabling her to soar toward the boundless realm 


of spiritual fulfillment (Taylor, 2005). 


The image of the flames from hell in St. Therese’s writings resonates not with fiery pits 
of damnation but with the searing pain of sin and its consequences. Her genuine desire to snatch 
souls from these flames stems not from fear but from a deep well of compassion and an 
unwavering faith in God’s transformative mercy. This yearning to alleviate suffering becomes a 
driving force in her spiritual life, a testament to the boundless love that resides within her 


(Taylor, 2005). 


Ultimately, her unique perspective on the unseen realm of demons offers hope and 
empowerment that transcends the boundaries of time and circumstance. It reminds people that 
even the darkest corners of human experience can be illuminated by the radiant light of faith, 
courage, and self-acceptance. In her writing, she expresses her joy in feeling small and 
vulnerable in the presence of God’s sunshine, as it fills her with peace. Despite the demons that 
lurk around her, seeking to consume her, she remains steadfast and unafraid. She knows that they 
cannot harm her, for she is meant to be the prey of the divine Eagle, and not of these malevolent 


beings (Taylor, 2005). 
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Thus, delving into the depths of St. Therese of Lisieux’s visions is not merely an exercise 
in theological analysis but a transformative exploration of the human spirit. It invites man to 
embrace internal struggles with courage and faith, knowing that even in the face of darkness, 
God’s light can guide humanity toward a deeper connection to a life filled with meaning and 


purpose (Taylor, 2005). 
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Deductions 


The early Christian Church, facing a world shrouded in mystery, grappled with the 
unseen forces of evil that tug at the human soul. This thesis not only confirms the Christian 
views on these unseen evils, but also delves into the diverse perspectives by the Doctors of the 
Church, each offering a unique understanding of the nature of evil and its influence on human 


behavior (Berger, George, et al., 2016). 


The Doctors, far from presenting a monolithic view, paint the unseen world with various 
hues. St. Peter Damian, a poet of the soul, explores the depths of human experience where 
darkness and faith intertwine, wielding verse as a weapon against evil’s grip (McNutty, 1959). 
St. Lawrence of Brindisi, a master of weaving philosophy and theology, invites contemplation of 
the universe’s duality, where divine light dances with lurking shadows within human existence 
(Toth, 2009). Even St. Francis de Sales, embracing Stoic philosophy, diverging from other 


Doctors, views evil through a post-Renaissance lens (De Margerie, 1913). 


Despite their varied perspectives, a common thread emerges: the emphasis on human 
agency. St. Irenaeus, for instance, reminds humanity that demons tempt, but cannot force a 
person into darkness; and man possesses the power to choose good, follow God’s path, and avoid 
the evils planned for the treacherous. This empowering message places the responsibility of 
resisting evil squarely on each person’s shoulders, urging everyone to embrace the light of God 


(Rambaut and Roberts, 1886). 


The Doctors also vividly portray the diverse forms evil takes. St. Athanasius sees demons 
and spirits as embodiments of deception, powerful and dangerous adversaries against whom 
humans are seemingly powerless (Athanasius, 1891). The humble Deacon St. Ephrem, on the 


other hand, warns against the seductive whispers of worldly pleasures and the multitude of evils 
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that lure people away from God and eternal light (Janda, 2023). St. Cyril of Jerusalem, too, 
describes these forces, highlighting the power of prayer in wrestling with the most vicious 


demons (Parker, 1839). 


While many early Christian theologians focused on demons as the personification of evil, 
St. Hilary of Poitiers adopted a more nuanced approach. He acknowledges the existence of 
tainted spirits and devils, but rarely uses the term demon itself. This suggests Hilary sees evil as 
a broader concept, not confined to specific entities (Wace, Schaff, and Sanday, 1899). St. Basil 
the Great, on the other hand, thinks the spirits of nature are a dangerous force that can trick and 
control people and must be rejected (Clark, 1925), whereas St. Gregory of Nazianzus 
characterizes them as supernatural beings with human-like traits, referring to them as error-prone 
creatures (Ullmann,1851). Most notable is St. Ambrose’s experience with casting out the spirits 
of Gervasius and Protasius, demons who possess a woman, and who is healed because of his 


understanding of church doctrine on the matter (Thornton, 1898). 


St. John Chrysostom often uses metaphorical language like devils, evil spirits, and evils 
when discussing the unseen world instead of directly referring to natural elements. However, 
when he talks about a particularly frenzied and aggressive evil spirit, he uses the term 
"demoniac" (Stupart, 1848, p. 193). St. Jerome, on the other hand, employs graphic writings to 
convey the concept of the unseen forces, avoiding the term demons. He instead describes them as 
forces of torment, seeking to corrupt and destroy souls (Monteiro, 1907). As a matter of choice, 
St. Augustine of Hippo holds that demons are agitated by the whirlwinds and storms of passions. 
He calls demons soulless because they are susceptible to these passions, and evil-minded devils 


have more control over people than prudent men (Oates, 1948). With fervency, Cyril of 
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Alexandria writes about the tyranny of the devils and their ambitious attempts to usurp all power 


from man (Cyril, 1885). 


What is more, St. Leo the Great understands these evil forces as powerful entities 
operating within the natural world, inferior to angels but capable of impacting human behavior. 
He believes these forces are primarily driven by natural law, although susceptible to influence 
from angelic beings (Barclift, 1992). St. Peter Chrysologus recognizes the inherent human 
yearning for goodness while simultaneously acknowledging the persistent struggle against the 
darkness within. He does not dwell on specific demonic entities but focuses on the hidden realm 
of influence — the whispers of doubt, the allure of temptation, and the corrosive grip of sin 


(Boyer, 1962). 


St. Gregory the Great’s sermons and writings are full of parables and allegories, 
anecdotes, stories of the saints, visions, and of encounters with angels and demons. He is a 
proficient storyteller, and his tales of demons and wizards, haunted houses, and souls made 
visible are still widespread (Howorth, 1920). St. Isidore of Seville’s world is not solely defined 
by the material world, it is woven with both good and bad spirits, an intricate balance between 
the divine and the “demonic” (Brehaut, 1912, p. 203). In like manner, St. Bede the Venerable is a 
champion of a spiritual education, especially during formative years, as a potent shield against 
the diabolic forces of evil (Ryder, 1907). St. John Damascene asserts that devils hold the saints 


in such fear that they flee from their very presence (Allies, 1898). 


There is also St. Gregory of Narek’s teachings that emphasize the importance of actively 
engaging with positive forces to combat the hidden evils of the world (Samuelian, 2023). St. 
Anselm of Canterbury also delves into the nature of these evils, exposing their parasitic essence 


(Rigg, 1896). St. Bernard of Clairvaux describes demons as a hostile power of terror, horror, and 
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sickness and incredibly prideful (Bernard, 2016). St. Hildegard of Bingen writes about spirits, 
devils, and demons despite focusing on the visible world. Her vivid descriptions of God’s unseen 
creation convey a profound awe and mystery that lies beyond human comprehension (Atherton, 


2001). 


St. Anthony of Padua recounts an episode of “stupefaction” (shock) before an unknown 
creature, blending ecstasy and pain, and describes being lifted into the realm of ethereal spirits 
(Farnum, 1948, p. 103). In even more detail, St. Albert the Great’s exploration of the spirit world 
truly ignites the imagination. He alludes to figures whose actions seem fueled by erratic forces, 
suggesting that his knowledge emanates from an unlawful interaction with the spirit world. 
These strange guests and conversations are held in hushed tones and are the murmurs of sinful 
spirits and the lingering shadows of paganism (Sighart, 1876). St. Bonaventure adds even further 
information on the topic. He believes that the elements and spirits influence the human soul, 
which is a microcosm, or small reflection, of the macrocosm, or universe (St. Bonaventure, 


2005). 


St. Thomas Aquinas envisions a bustling unseen world pulsating with angelic and 
demonic forces. These pure intelligences, unchained by physical constraints, weave their 
intricate patterns into the divine map of existence. Both benevolent and malevolent, these unseen 
forces, Aquinas believes, play their parts in God’s grand design (Pegis, 1944). As an alternative, 
St. Catherine of Siena, a mystic blessed with visions and divine dialogues, explores the unseen 
forces shaping the world through her rich writings. She describes both beneficent spirits and 
menacing entities, including demons and devils, weaving them into a story of good and evil 
(Thorold, 1907). St. John of Avila avoids a simplistic good-evil division in his depiction of the 


hidden spiritual realm. Though acknowledging harmful spirits, he stresses discernment and inner 
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struggle to overcome their control. His lasting contribution lies not in sensationalism, but in 
practical guidance for navigating this realm and achieving genuine spiritual growth (Degli Oddi, 


1898). 


With devout faith, St. Teresa of Avila emerges as a keen observer of the unseen 
battlefield, meticulously documenting the strategies employed by the forces of darkness. In one 
instance, while on her way to communion, she sees, with an inner clarity exceeding that of her 
physical eyes, two shocking devils (Zimmerman, 1910). St. Peter Canisius decries the hidden 
forces of evil that threaten the stability of empires, and the aggressive spirits that fuel discord and 
chaos. These hidden forces, he argues, are not mere abstractions but living entities, erroring and 


disruptive spirits at seek to undermine the foundations of Christian society (Brodrick, 1950). 


Lurking beneath this realm are sinister beings, fallen angels twisted into evil spirits, 
claims St. Robert Bellarmine. His portrayal of these entities is as captivating as it is chilling. He 
likens them to cunning predators, their whispers slithering into the human psyche, barbed hooks 
of temptation forever poised to snare the unwary (Donnelly and Teske, 1989) St. John of the 
Cross envisions these unseen entities as a barrier erected to impede man’s progress towards 
union with the Divine. He describes them as envious and malicious beings, driven by a desire to 


disrupt man’s inner peace and joy (Lewis, 1864). 


St. Alphonsus Liguori views on the hidden realms of evils extend beyond the concept of 
demonic. He identifies agitated and violent spirits in various insidious forms of evil emanating 
from the unseen world, each posing a distinct threat to man’s well-being (Carroll, 1874). Finally, 
St. Therese of Lisieux describes them as vile creatures and dancing devils to demonstrate her 


encounters with creatures, devils, demons, evils, and the very flames of hell (Taylor, 2005). 
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Conclusion 


Through their works, the Doctors of the Church come together to examine a world full of 
mystery and uncertainty. They proceed on an intriguing journey to explore the unseen world of 
influences. This exploration is not a monolithic one, but rather a vibrant account woven from 
diverse perspectives on the nature of evil and its impact on humanity. By delving into this rich 
intellectual landscape, followers of the faith can gain a deeper understanding of the hidden world 


and invaluable insights into their profound grasp of the human condition. 


The doctors of the church have a deep understanding of the concept of evil that goes 
beyond the simplistic binary of good versus evil. Figures like St. Peter Damian, who was known 
for his poetry, explored the depths of human experience where darkness and faith intertwine, 
using their views to fight against the grip of evil. In contrast, St. Lawrence of Brindisi, a master 
of theological synthesis, invites us to contemplate the inherent duality of the universe, where 
divine light coexists with the shadows within human existence. Even St. Francis de Sales, who 
was influenced by Stoic philosophy, diverges from the purely spiritual realm and views evil 


through a post-Renaissance lens. 


The concept of evil is not limited to just demonic entities. According to St. Athanasius, 
demons and spirits represent deception and are powerful and dangerous enemies that humans are 
seemingly helpless against. On the other hand, Deacon St. Ephrem warns against the seductive 
temptations of worldly pleasures and the many evils that can lead people away from God and 
eternal light. St. Cyril of Jerusalem also talks about these forces and emphasizes the importance 


of prayer in confronting demons. 


A crucial aspect of their perspective is the emphasis on human agency. St. Irenaeus 


reminds us that while demons may tempt us, they cannot force us into darkness. It is up to us to 
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choose wisely, follow God’s path, and avoid the prepared evils of rebellion. This empowering 
message places the responsibility of resisting evil squarely on our own shoulders, urging us all to 


embrace the light of God’s grace. 


The Doctors possess a deep understanding of the unseen world. Their knowledge is 
further enriched by the multitude of voices that contribute to it. For instance, St. John 
Chrysostom uses metaphorical terms such as devils, evil spirits, and evils instead of directly 
referring to natural elements. On the other hand, St. Jerome uses vivid descriptions to convey the 
concept of unseen forces. He avoids using the word demons and describes them as forces of 


torment that seek to corrupt and destroy souls. 


These perspectives are not only theoretical but are based on real experiences of evil’s 
influence. For instance, St. Anthony of Padua recounted an episode where he saw an odd 
creature lifted into the realm of the disembodied world of spirits. Similarly, St. Teresa of Avila 
emerged as a keen observer of the battlefield of the unseen world, meticulously documenting the 
strategies employed by the forces of darkness. Her vivid account of witnessing hideous devils on 
her way to communion stands as a testament to the intensity with which some people grapple in 


the unseen world of evil contact. 


The different interpretations of the hidden world of evil influences provide valuable 
lessons for navigating the complexities of human existence. The emphasis on human agency 
reminds us that we are not helpless pawns in a game of good and evil, and that we have the 
power to choose our own path. The recognition of the various forms that evil can take serves as a 
call for vigilance and discernment, urging us to be aware of the subtle temptations that can lead 
us astray. Ultimately, these thinkers encourage us to embrace the unseen realm not with fear, but 


with faith, hope, and a commitment to choosing the light of God. 
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Exploring the perspectives of the Doctors of the Church on the unseen world of evil 
influence can help us gain a deeper understanding of our faith and their profound insights into 
the human condition and struggles. Even today, their struggle with the forces of darkness is 
relevant and provides guidance and encouragement as we navigate the complexities of good and 


evil. 


In conclusion, history reveals a complex interplay between good and evil, with a wide 
range of human responses to the divine. While there are no simple answers, we can see that the 
power of human agency is a constant force. It is up to each individual to choose whether to 
embrace the light of God or succumb to darkness. Evil can take many forms, from frightening 
demons to tempting doubts, but we must remember that there is always hope. By praying and 
having faith in God, we can overcome even the deepest challenges. This is not an easy struggle, 
but rather a nuanced dance of will, grace, and the whispers of both good and evil. Each step we 


take defines our path forward. 


Thus, the Doctors of the Church have confirmed the existence of unseen evil forces that 
come in different forms and influences. However, they also offer a solution to this problem, 
which is putting our faith in God the Father, God the Son, and God the Holy Spirit, along with 


His divine grace. 
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Saint 

Saint Irenaeus 

Saint Athanasius 

Saint Ephrem the Syrian 
Saint Cyril of Jerusalem 
Saint Hilary of Poitiers 
Saint Basil the Great 
Saint Gregory of Nazianzus 
Saint Ambrose 

Saint John Chrysostom 
Saint Jerome 

Saint Augustine of Hippo 


Saint Cyril of Alexandria 
Saint Leo the Great 
Saint Peter Chrysologus 
Saint Gregory the Great 
Saint Isidore of Seville 
Saint Bede the Venerable 


Saint John Damascene 
Saint Gregory of Narek 
Saint Peter Damian 

Saint Anselm of Canterbury 


Saint Bernard of Clairvaux 
Saint Hildegard of Bingen 


Saint Anthony of Padua 
Saint Albert the Great 
Saint Bonaventure 

Saint Thomas Aquinas 
Saint Catherine of Siena 
Saint John of Avila 
Saint Teresa of Avila 
Saint Peter Canisius 


Saint Robert Bellarmine 
Saint John of the Cross 
Saint Lawrence of Brindisi 
Saint Francis de Sales 
Saint Alphonsus Liguori 
Saint Therese of Lisieux 


Appendix 
Lifespan Century 
120-200 2nd 
296-373 Ath 
306-373 Ath 
315-387 Ath 
315-368 Ath 
330-379 Ath 
330-390 Ath 
340-397 Ath 
345-407 Ath 
345-420 Ath 
354-430 Ath 
376-444 Ath 
390-461 Ath 
400-450 5th 
540-604 6th 
560-636 6th 
673-735 7th 
676-749 7th 
951-1003 10th 
1007-1072 | 11th 
1033-1109 = 11th 
1090-1153 12th 
1098-1179 | 12th 
1195-1231 | 13th 
1200-1280 13th 
1217-1274 | 13th 
1225-1274 | 13th 
1347-1379 | 14th 
1499-1569 15th 
1515-1582 16th 
1521-1597 | 16th 
1542-1621 | 17th 
1542-1591 | 17th 
1559-1619 17th 
1567-1622 | 17th 
1696-1787 | 17th 
1873-1897 19th 
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Ministry Locations 

Lyons, France 

Alexandria, Egypt 

Edessa, Syria 

Jerusalem 

Poitiers, France 

Caesarea Mazaca, Cappadocia 
Constantinople 

Milan, Italy 

Constantinople 

Rome, Bethlehem, Jerusalem 
Hippo Regius (modern-day Annaba, 
Algeria) 

Alexandria 

Rome 

Ravenna, Italy 

Rome 

Seville, Spain 

Monkwearmouth, Jarrow (both in modern- 
day Northeast England) 

Mar Saba Monastery, Palestine 
Narekavank Monastery, Armenia 
Fonte Avellana Monastery, Italy 
Bec Abbey (Normandy, France), 
Canterbury, England 

Cîteaux Abbey, Clairvaux Abbey 
Rupertsberg, Eibingen (both in modern-day 
Germany) 

Padua, Italy 

Cologne, Paris, Italy 

Paris, Italy 

Paris, Italy 

Siena, Rome 

Andalusia, Spain 

Avila, Spain 

Fribourg, Ingolstadt, Germany, Switzerland, 
Vienna, Austria 

Rome 

Segovia, Granada, Spain 

Austria, Bohemia, Poland, Germany, Italy 
Geneva, Switzerland 

Naples, Italy 

Lisieux, France 
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